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Our Contributors’ Page 


Discovering Another Dimension by The Editor. “There is nothing new under 
the sun” and this article could more properly be billed as a “re’”’-discovery. The 
ancient insight involved in Aristotle’s “final term” has under recent scientific 
advances received new emphasis. To the three dimensions of space has been 
added a fourth, of time, and to this is now joined a fifth, purposeful duration or 
purpose, which cannot exist apart from personality. Such is the Editor’s theme. 


Doctor W. H. Werkmeister, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Ne- 
braska, has just completed a year at Harvard University as Visiting Professor. 
His article Some Aspects of Contemporary Personalism describes personalism 
as both a faith and a doctrine, epistemic and metaphysical, a project and a pro- 
gram. Its faith, according to the author, is a faith in man and its doctrine is the 
inviolability of human personality. Dr. Werkmeister is widely known for his 
recent outstanding work A History of Philosophical Ideas in America. 


Now retired from the Sorbonne, Professor André Lalande continues his work 
on La Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie, the sixth edition of 
which appeared this year. Personalism in France discusses its development there 
and continues our series on world personalism. ‘To personalists accustomed to 
the charge that personalism is but a late development of a sectarian theology, 
this article detailing its long and important history in the world of thought will 
be especially welcome. 


In Woodrow Wilson’s Concept of Personality, Professor David Wesley Soper 
of Beloit College shows how the great work of the late President was based on 
the political implications of personalism. One of Wilson’s sententious utter- 
ances was: “The noblest man is the truest index to the nature of God” 


Mr. C. J. Woollen is an English writer and lecturer, and has contributed exten- 
sively to religious and philosophical journals. The Buddhistic Parody is a dis- 
cussion of the differences between Buddhism and Christianity. He feels that 
Buddhist self-abnegation is a desertion of the world in the interest of personal 
salvation. On the other hand Christian self-abnegation is a denial of self for 
others. We wish there were in Christianity more of the latter and less of the 
former. 


Professor Edward G. Ballard, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Tulane Uni- 
versity, writing on The Subject of Aristotle’s Poetics, calls attention to the 
doctrine that catharsis is the perpetual subject of the drama. He believes that 
Aristote’s Poetics is still a valuable handbook for the dramatist. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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“ESCAPISM” 


q “Escapism” is a word on many tongues as a curse 
upon religion and a disapproval of optimism. 

q Existentialism is a natural reaction from it and is 
also a religion of pessimism. Depressing, and in 
many respects, false, existentialism from Kierke- 
gaard to Sartre has set forth one important truth: 
there is no escape from ourselves. 

{ In Sartre’s No Exit the punishment meted out in 
the next life is that one must abide by what he has 
chosen to make himself and is certain to find him- 
self inexpressibly bored. 

§ Sartre’s characters waited in vain for the diver- 
sion to be produced by a wrathful and avenging 
God, but were left only with the deeper Hell of 
their own isolation. 

€ The problem of the present age is, How are we 
to escape from ourselves? Herein lie the torments 
of our day which men endeavor to assuage by en- 
terprise and violence. 

q Our joys and sorrows are not, as we so often assume, 
from without; they are the creations of our own minds. 


q Existentialism has overlooked the one way of exit. The 
only escape is by an inner transformation that replaces the 
evil with the good, substituting for a life of selfishness and 
ill will an atmosphere of love, of good will and benediction. 


{Just as the work of the artist rises to creative heights only 
under the spur of a supreme but unaccountable spirit which 
men call genius, so, in this field, such love and goodness are 
the fruits of the Spirit which infils all life. 

{ This life on the level of genius is like “the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof 
and knowest not whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. 
So is everyone that is born of the spirit?’ 

{ Unseen! Its fruitage is apparent to all. To realize it is to 
escape from the world of animality into the world of 
personality. 

{ For human beings it is escape from a lower to a higher 
self, from death into life, and the way is clear for everyone. 


RTE, 
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Discovering Another Dimension 


BY 
RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


\ \ E PARTICIPATE in an expanding universe but 
its more important extension lies in the realm of the mental and spir- 
itual rather than in the domain of the physical. Physically, the world 
becomes more and more minute. Space crowds on space to reveal 
spheres of the physical hitherto unknown and undreamed. In the 
realm of the spirit the contraction of physical space has brought an 
extension of meaning and an enlargement of responsibility. Experi- 
ence lends more than mirth to the old saw that while, in the physical 
realm, we have seemed to “know more and more about less and less;’ 
in the world of spirit we seem to “know less and less about more and 
more.’ The far reaches of the domain of values have created a feeling 
of incapacity to enter in and take the new land of our vision which is, 
in some degree, responsible for the sense of uncertainty and moral 
chaos of our present civilization. We sense the duty to enter in and 
possess the land of our insights but we have been so accustomed to 
seek enlightenment in the fields of science alone, so hostile to the 
thought that new truth is possible in religion, that our better world 
remains unrealized. Our present need calls for readaptation to the dis- 
covery of new dimensions. 

In a recent article in The Personalist* Ernst Mannheimer called 
attention to the fact that three-dimensionalism “means the represen- 
tation of the moving in the sphere of the resting, the projection of 
objects extended in space and of spatial duration into temporal suc- 


1“Romanticism in Art and Music? January, 1949. 
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cession.’ The realization of this simple fact has brought changes in 
the field of scientific theory that have forced men out of theoretical 
smugness into breathtaking revisions. [he attempt to construct a new 
world of physical possibilities calls for corresponding spiritual in- 
sights, lacking which, we can only stand staggered on the brink of 
world annihilation. 

Physically it is no longer possible to live an isolated community 
life of culture, language, nationality, or creed. Short-range social 
regimentations, dictatorships—benevolent or malevolent, economic, 
or military—are but temporary expediencies to anchor the foun- 
dation momentarily in the passing storm. We have not yet arrived 
within sight of solutions. We must now rise above the merely ex- 
pedient to discover the final term of man, the place of his life in 
spiritual reality. Here and here alone lies the ultimate solution. An 
age in which to casual appearances the closed mind seems still to win 
in popularity and practice, demands the open mind. It is futile to 
imagine that we can prevent change by the repetition of outmoded 
formulas and slogans that have grown meaningless under the march 
of events. Ideas become irresistible when the moment for their ap- 
pearance has arrived. Discovery of the new dimension of plan and 
timing in the physical world is deep with analogies for the world of 
spiritual achievement and suggests possibilities of new outlooks. 


New DIMENSIONS IN NATURE 


In the view of the field to which science has limited itself it be- 
came inevitable that man should identify temporal succession with 
causation. The preceding phenomena have long been held as control- 
ling and dictating succeeding events. We are now finding this to be 
an oversimplification of the problem. Under the spur of recent dis- 
coveries, some scientists have given over the affirmation of causation 
altogether. The theory was dependent upon unvarying results in the 
event. Discovery of contingency in atomic nature reduces predicta- 
bility to a judgment of probabilities at the very heart of physical re- 
ality. What we call causation is seen to be merely a succession of 
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phenomenal events behind which must lie a deeper principle acting 
according to a purposed plan in advance of events. Identical cells act 
differently in different positions and with different relations to an 
over-all plan, the same cell performing new functions when the time 
has come for a change in the existent organism or for the appearance 
of a new and different individual. Each cell in its activity appears not 
only to sense its relation to present demands, but to plan for a future 
individual, an environment not yet present or existent, an existence 
unlike any known to it and, in case of accident, new situations. There 
is nothing present in the worm which suggests the butterfly while 
within the chrysalis itself there is a sort of death and rebirth of cells, 
a reduction to apparent chaos before the new arrangement providing 
for new and inexperienced functions. 

More real than any established relation is a master plan which is 
eloquent of a Master Planner. A rhythm takes place in the creations 
of nature by which new cells move into position at exactly the mo- 
ment demanded. As Sherrington has suggested,’ this cell, having no 
senses, working in the dark, not knowing “up” from “down,” accepts 
the duty of mechanical pulling, chemical manufacture, gas transport, 
radiation absorption, assuming the correct place at the right time in 
accord with a plan it cannot envision. In the same work, the case of 
the Redia, the parasite of the water snail, is cited in which a cycle of 
existence takes place, first in the body of the snail, then as a refugee 
in the grass of the pasture, prepared to be taken into a resting place by 
the grazing act of the sheep, dependent upon the stomach fluids to 
dissolve its enclosing cyst, whereupon it enters the liver of the sheep, 
makes its way again to the pasture and the pond, ready for a new 
round. Among other infinitudes of existences might be cited the case 
of the grunion, a smelt-like sea fish, which at a certain tide flops out 
of the water to deposit its spawn in the sand at the proper moment in 
relation to a succeeding high tide giving the eggs just the proper pe- 
riod of incubation, to be received by the water again. This happens, 
not every month but at certain tides which are accurately foretold by 


2Man on His Nature (Macmillan Company, New York, 1941), pp. 106, 366-7. 
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the calendar with only an occasional miss. In the case of the sunflower 
illustrated by E. S. Russell,* changes take place in individual cells, new 
groupings and new functions, corresponding to the changes de- 
manded by growth, maturity, uprightness, strength of the stalk, and 
unforeseeable physical conditions which, except for its common- 
placeness, must appear to human comprehension nothing short of 
miraculous. This is the deep-observed reality lying behind the facts 
of evolution which comprises the very essence of nature. It can nel- 
ther be explained nor explained away without assuming the existence 
of a hidden consciousness more wise and more farseeing than any in- 
dividual cell. The only alternative is the assumption that the individ- 
ual cell compasses an understanding not only of its own nature, not 
only of the life-cycle of the organism of which it forms a part, but 
an additional knowledge of the plan of all other cells and organisms 
in relation to which it is to act, and further, of organisms and events 
which have never yet taken place. Disbalances seem to be used even 
for the production of new types. Such knowledge would erect each 
simplest cell into an Infinite in contrast with which the assumption of 
the existence of Deity becomes the simplest and most reasonable that 
man can make. 

The presence of an intellectual element of purpose in nature gives 
us a new dimension, purposeful duration, an addition to the dimen- 
sions of time and space, the final term mentioned by Aristotle which 
must furnish adequate knowledge of reality. 

Nor can we stop with living matter alone, for there is an analo- 
gous situation in the realm of so-called insensate matter. In the field 
of physics we witness the play of forces which can no longer be con- 
sidered the mere push and pull of matter in physical contact. Here 
we are in the presence of forces that are immaterial in the old sense 
of the word, forces that act in space and time, producing events with 
physical characteristics no more “substantial” than the energy of 
thought. Such is the revolution produced in science by the discovery 


8T he Directiveness of Organic Activities (Cambridge University P 
pp- 152f. ge University Press, New York, 1943), 
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of new dimensions, and which portends revolution in every depart- 
ment of human life and thought. A new world of meanings comes 
to view. 

‘TIME: REPETITION OR PRoGREss? 

Is time a repetition or a progress? ‘This is not only the question, 
the response to which has beset the main difference between the ide- 
ologies of East and West and raised the conflict of cultures, but it is 
the principal cause of conflict between them. The question first raised 
in Greece, chiefly by Heraclitus’ doctrine that change is the only 
permanence, and located in personality itself, marks the early up- 
surge of what has become typical of the Western spirit and outlook. 

The scientific discoveries of the present century have come along 
to re-emphasize this principle. Reality itself is now looked upon as an 
active process, “an event in a space-time continuum,’ acknowledged 
to be a construct of the mind which must be either human or divine, 
or both, the experience of a self-identifying person surviving passing 
experiences. Such an “event” can have meaning only to that which 
transcends change, retaining its own identity amid the flight of 
worlds. There is, and can be, but one type of such enduring reality, 
and it resides in personal experience. If, in man alone, we have no 
solution for the shattering tragedy in which he is engulfed, we are 
committed to an absence of solutions such as is provided in the dia- 
lectic achieved by our modern existentialists. On the other hand, if 
the processes of nature, the growth of organisms, the orderly assem- 
bling of powers, are to be rationally accounted for, it can be only— 
as Max Planck, one-time unbeliever, at long last affirmed—by the 
assumption of a Supreme Creative Intelligence behind the universe. 

A fact which forces such a conclusion is presented in the law of 
entropy through which the spending energies of the universe are 
discovered to be in decline. The transference of energy from one 
form to another is accomplished by inevitable physical loss. Only in 
the case of intelligent planning and personal duration can it be met 
and overcome. This is possible only in the region of the spirit. So 
factual is the truth of entropy in the physical world that scientists 
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now estimate the age of the rocks and the persistence of the earth 
through the ratio of atomic energy present and unspent, and the 
Geiger counter is the witness. There is no Absolute left to the stu- 
dent of matter unless it be the speed of light which means that the 
problem passes beyond the range of human measurement. 

When such concepts enter the field, the eternal entity of matter 
or the completion of experience in an Absolute, becomes an unten- 
able hypothesis. Reality, though spelled with a capital, can be no Yin 
and Yang whirling in dizzy inanity about an unmoving center, but 
points to “‘a far-off Divine event” which is present in the process. If 
it seems necessary to express the infinitude of this enduring term, as 
it appears to human senses, as an Absolute, well and good, but it must 
be remembered that this misnamed Absolute is the most concrete and 
active reality in existence. It is Reality, but reality in process, capable 
of manifesting itself in the flesh in order to achieve its final term. This 
is Being at its highest in either God or man. In unison with Aristotle 
we can affirm that “To know a thing, its final term must be known?’ 

If any feel distressed at the seeming loss of an Absolute, either in 
matter or in religion, let him ponder on the greater truth that the 
perfection as well as the reality of the world lies in the achievement 
of its final term. The perfection of God as well as of all His works 
lies not in an unchanging Absolute, but in a Final Term, already pres- 
ent to the Divine Person. If man is to be more than the ephemera 
borne helplessly on the landward breeze, it must be because he in- 
corporates himself and is incorporated into the Divine Purpose. The 
greatest fact of human existence must be the willingness of this Di- 
vine Purpose to divest itself of Absoluteness, in the sense of perfected 
experience, in order to include man with Himself in the final term. 
Here lies the supreme reality for man and the reason for asserting the 
Incarnation. ‘This assertion is necessary for two reasons. It assumes, 
first, the Supreme Continuum essential to a world of process and 
change, and second, it unites man to his world by asserting the Divine 
character of every impulse toward righteousness to which he yields, 
his capacity to become a “child of God?’ 


< 
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‘THE Great Apostasy 

Borden Parker Bowne once wrote: “Unless we are disposed to 
give ground to theories of force and violence, it is necessary to affirm 
the inviolable sanctity of the moral person” This doctrine needs re- 
emphasis in our time for it is the one principle most surely repudiated 
by every sort of totalitarianism. Inviolability of personality ties in di- 
rectly with that law of the universe we have been considering. If, as 
we have seen, the supreme reality of existence lies in a planning in- 
tellect the ultimate purpose of which is not yet disclosed, we most 
nearly approach reality and the highest realization of selfhood as we 
participate in the Divine plan. We are most real as we cling most 
closely to this final term for man, God, and the world. Violation and 
invasion of the moral personality becomes the chief sin against God. 
The most human man would, in the light of this final term, be the 
likest to God himself. If this offends those who hold but a low esti- 
mate of man, they should recall that his moral achievement is ever 
due not to his unaided effort, but to the inspiring presence of the 
Divine Spirit manifesting Itself in him, It is God working in him 
“to will and to do of His own good pleasure?’ Wherever the “fruits 
of the Spirit” appear as righteous conduct, love, self-sacrifice, the 
great human values, there is of necessity the presence of the Divine 
Spirit. Then, since God is no respecter of persons, wherever these 
fruits appear, there is goodness and there is God in some degree. Be- 
lief about God is important, not for its philosophical correctness, but 
for its assistance to righteous conduct. Man becomes real as he be- 
comes one with the Divinity. This is the irrefragable basis for the as- 
sertion of the Deity of Jesus. Not a doctrine to lift Him into the unap- 
proachable Godhead but to identify God with man in his final term. 
It is the charter of man’s divinity, the life of Jesus is the expression 
of that final term toward which it is man’s highest privilege by divine 
help to move. The most human is also the most divine. ‘To this estate 
man is called by his very nature. The sanctity of human personality 
rests not on the achievement of rare individuals but rather on the 
possibility of achievement present to every man. This is the funda- 
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mental fact of religion and of democracy, and its desecration by 
force, illustrated so vividly by the Cross, becomes on earth the su- 
preme apostasy. If a theological dialectic has obscured from our minds 
these facts, it is quite time to raise our thinking to human and living 
terms. 

The misfortune of the present age is that it has lost sight of the 
necessity of a voluntary surrender to the best that is in us. Too many 
hope, by some short cut of force or compulsion, to reform society 
and make men good by restraint. However necessary restraint may 
be for the protection of the innocent against the evil-minded, the real 
advances of civilization are won through persuasion and voluntary 
good-will. Mankind can be redeemed only by a rebirth of the spirit. 
If this seems too improbable or impossible for consideration, we need 
perhaps to be reminded of that rhythm or timing in nature which 
introduces speedy change “when its time has come.’ General enlight- 
enment may be possible, if we have prepared the way, which will 
bring about sweeping and voluntary participation toward the achieve- 
ment of man’s “final term,’ the purpose of his creation. 

The animal world leans on this Divine Spirit of life, and, as with 
the birds and bees, is led from zone to zone in unerring flight. To man 
alone is given power to question God. But the power of voluntary 
co-operation thus made possible can create a diviner world, can com- 
plete a diviner destiny, man’s “final term? In the last analysis it means 
a “final term” for God himself. God’s “final term” is the perfection 
of the Divine Experience through the redemption of man, that He 
“without us should not be made perfect” in creative experience. The 
great apostasy of the present hour lies in the betrayal of man, disre- 
spect for the person, disbelief in the power of moral integrity, faith- 
lessness toward man, the denial of the nature of that Creative Spirit 
which is man’s significant possession. 


Some Aspects 
of Contemporary Personalism 


BY 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 


| oc cule it seems to me, is both a faith 
and a doctrine. It is a faith in the dignity, responsibility, and intrinsic 
value of man, and a doctrine—epistemic and metaphysical—designed 
to place man in proper perspective to the rest of reality. Its vitality, 
its appeal to thinkers here and abroad stem from the fact that this 
faith is not blind and this doctrine not a mere dogma. Despite many 
initial achievements and a few danger signs hinting at systemic calci- 
fication, contemporary personalism is still largely a project and a pro- 
gram; and it is good that such is the case. 

Personalism represents a point of view from which to approach 
the basic problems germane to philosophical inquiry and from which 
to take stock of those facts of human existence which are only too 
often overlooked or too glibly dismissed by philosophers of other 
schools—materialists and positivists alike. But as a broad point of view 
concerning the facts of human existence, personalism can and does 
tolerate differences in detail. Revealing the outstanding landmarks by 
way of a general orientation, it leaves to the individual investigator 
the tasks of analysis and of a critical evaluation of the facts in ques- 
tion. Thus, and thus only, is it possible to tolerate atheists, agnostics, 
and fervent theists alike among the personalists and, among the the- 
ists, to accept with equanimity as fellow personalists thinkers who 
believe in a finite God and thinkers who maintain that God is infinite 


in every respect. 
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It is not my intention to trace here in detail all the trends and spe- 
cific developments of contemporary personalism. The uninitiated 
would not learn much from an outline which would have to be ex- 
ceedingly sketchy, whereas an initiate would find such an outline 
superfluous. I shall therefore follow a different course. I shall first try 
to state more fully what I mean by the two distinguishable yet inter- 
related aspects of personalism. I shall then attempt to show how these 
two aspects are related to the broad trends of contemporary philo- 
sophic discussions. 

First, then, let us consider personalism as a faith. But let us re- 
main mindful of the fact that, along with the theists, atheists and 
agnostics also have been counted among the personalists and that 
therefore the basic ingredient of personalism as a faith is a faith in 
man. Nowhere have I found this basic faith expressed more concisely 
or more eloquently than in the writings of Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
dean of contemporary personalists, although Professor Flewelling 
grounds his faith in man in a firm faith in God. 

Personalism, Flewelling says, has as “its leading proposition: the 
sanctity of the person and the existence of his inviolable rights?’ But 
its faith in man is dynamic and creative; for faith, in the broad sense 
of a hope or confidence or trust in the as yet unrisen or unachieved, 
is an essential pivot of human living;* and it is through faith that we 
discover our ethical quality and arrive at a sense of moral responsi- 
bility.’ It is through faith and our own creative efforts that we be- 
come truly men. 


Every poem, every truly artistic effort, every invention 
and discovery which reaches beyond the bounds of the al- 
ready achieved and known, every advance in reflection, 
every new light upon the nature of society and of the hu- 
man soul, is creative effort in which [man] so surely lives 
that all other life he calls but vegetation, existence.° 


IR. T. Flewelling, Creative Personality, New York, 1926, p- 238. 
2] bid., p. 241. 
8Ibid., p. 32. 
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And “the greatness and the glory of human life is this, that it is pos- 
sible for a man to tie up his life to matters of such moment to human 
progress that he leaves the race under obligation to continue and to 
realize his ideal?”* If a religious mood crowns this faith, it is this, that 
“the willing toil and sacrifice of men, the spiritual achievement won 
by sweat and blood, all these form the imperishable foundations of 
the City of God?’® 

Flewelling, of course, though writing in the nineteen-twenties, 
was well aware of the materialistic-hedonistic trends in contempo- 
rary culture which stem from the achievements of our most advanced 
natural sciences. “Our heads are turned,’ he says, 


with the new wine of discovery and invention, so that we 
worship the material and the sensual as the only realities, 
while those deeper fires which burn within the soul, which 
make possible all inspiration to creative art, to literature, to 
social and spiritual achievement, are quite likely to be passed 
over as morbid manifestations demanding the attention of 


the psychoanalyst.° 


It is his contention, however, that “science, like religion, must be 
forever on trial, and must justify itself by its contribution to the 
common welfare?” 

And there is yet another element in this personalist faith in man. 
It is the contention that if reality is but a logical absolute, then the 
concreteness and discreteness of our human individuality would be 
lost and we would be reduced to a position equivalent to that of a 
mathematical point and would lose all reality as person.* 

There are thus four aspects to the personalist faith in man. There 
is (1) the belief in the sanctity of the person and in his inviolable 
rights. There is (2) faith in man’s creative efforts. There is (3) a faith 


41bid., p. 244. 
5] bid., 270. 
6] bid., p. 321. 
TI bid., p, 221. 
8] bid., p. 30. 
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in the spiritual and the social as superior to the material and the sen- 
sual. And there is (4) faith in the irreducible reality of the individual. 
All four aspects are, of course, intimately interrelated. It could not 
be otherwise with aspects of one basic faith. But all four aspects are 
also related to crucial problems of contemporary culture—to prob- 
lems, that is, which are or should be in the center of philosophical 
discussion. 

As we look back upon the long, slow process of man’s emergence 
from the mystery-shrouded dawn of prehistory into the bright day 
of cultural living, we see man rise to the full stature of being a man 
by his own creative efforts. We observe him, daily imperiled in his 
precarious existence as he is, yet reaching out towards goals which, 
though at best but dimly seen and, more often, vaguely felt rather 
than seen, mark stages in his gradual ascent. And as we now measure 
man at his cultural best, our measure is the sanctity of his person 
and the inviolability of his rights. To be sure, the actualities of our 
own age do not always respect that sanctity and that inviolability. 
The Dachaus and Meidenecks and the recurring purges and sup- 
pressions behind the Iron Curtain and in the path of the aggressor 
are brute reminders of man’s gross inhumanity to man; and our 
own discriminations and intolerances are implicit denials of the 
same ideals, Nevertheless the faith is there; and in the light of this 
faith we evaluate our own culture—here and abroad. The United 
Nations’ “Bill of Rights” is but a codification of that faith; and per- 
sonalism is one of its philosophic formulations. Personalists should 
make the most of their opportunity to provide our age with an ade- 
quate but evaluative interpretation of modern culture.° 

The personalist’s faith in man’s creative efforts needs ever- 
renewed emphasis at a time when the determinism inherent in the 
basic orientation of our sciences is an implicit denial of freedom and 
creativity. If it be argued that the inexorable logic of science pre- 


*Professor Flewelling has attempted such an interpretation in his book Survival of West- 


ern Culture, New York, 1943; but I don’t think that the last word has been said on this 
matter. 
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cludes human freedom and genuine creativity, one can but answer 
that the facts of experience are otherwise and that these facts entail 
a limitation in principle of all scientific endeavor. Such a reply is not 
an infringement upon science but is a curb on scientism—on that 
dogmatic hypostatization of but one kind of method and but one 
kind of admissible facts which is blind to the possibilities of a 
variegated reality and diverse methods of approach. But the case must 
be argued with meticulous care and with due consideration of all 
aspects of human experience, for scientism is well entrenched and its 
philosophical allies are shrewd dialecticians and able logicians. Per- 
sonalists of today can ill afford to oppose dogma with dogma and 
let it go at that. 

The personalist’s faith in the spiritual (if properly defined) and 
the social as superior to the material and the sensual is likewise a 
challenge to broad trends in our Western culture. Not only is ours 
an age of gadgets and mass entertainments of, for the most part, 
deplorable taste; it is also an age of “unabashed materialism” and of a 
hedonism which often lacks all standards of value. Moreover, in the 
realm of philosophy proper, an emotive theory of value threatens to 
deprive all value judgments of cognitive significance and every im- 
perative of all meaning beyond the emotively grounded command, 
“T want you to do so!” That such a doctrine of the moral imperative 
is untenable is evident the moment we realize that the crux of the 
matter is the imperative which the individual, as moral agent, imposes 
upon himself. But the trends in contemporary value theory must be 
met on empirical grounds and through a careful re-examination of 
the evidential basis of value judgments and value affirmations. Pro- 
fessor Brightman’s discussions in Nature and Values,’ admirable 
though they are, do not quite meet the challenge of today, and Pro- 
fessor Vivas’ angry retort to naturalism and materialism” will not 
convince his opponents. A restatement of the whole argument and a 


10A bingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1945. 
11E, Vivas, The Moral Life and the Ethical Life, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1950. 
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clarification of its empirical grounds are urgently needed. Here is a 
rich field in which personalists can and should work. Something 
positive would surely be gained if the doctrine of self-realization were 
effectively reassessed in the light of recent criticism and/or with 
reference to ideas first suggested by Max Scheler. 

Insofar as personalism is a faith in the irreducible reality of the 
individual, it stands allied with Kierkegaard in his anguished outcry 
against a rationalism—philosophical and/or scientific—which can see 
in the individual only a passing phase in the dialectic of cosmic 
reason, a point of transition in the relentless transformations and 
diffusions of matter-energy. The existentialist problem is in this 
sense also a personalist problem; and the challenging views of Hei- 
degger and Jaspers, of Marcel and Sartre are but facets of a complexus 
of problems for which personalism may provide a solution that 1s 
both satisfying to reason and true to the facts of man’s troubled 
existence. The prize would be worth the effort. 

Personalism is thus a faith which is intimately interrelated with 
the problems and issues of today. It finds its tasks at hand in this Age 
of Crisis, for the crisis of the age is the crisis of man and of human 
values. Only the way in which personalism meets these tasks will 
determine whether or not it has strength and vitality for tomorrow. 

Personalism, however, is not only a faith. It is also a doctrine;™ 
and as a doctrine it has epistemic and metaphysical aspects. Both 
must be argued on separate grounds. 

The metaphysical thesis is at present predominantly theistic and 
culminates in a philosophy of religion which is closely interwoven 
with Protestant theology—although even here diversities of point 
of view are encountered, as is evident to all readers of A. C. Knud- 
son’s orthodox treatment, The Philosophy of Personalism, A Study 
in the Metaphysics of Religion, on the one hand, and of Edgar S. 
Brightman’s stimulating books, The Problem of God“ and The 


12See the “Platform for Personalists” in W. H. Werkmeister, A Histor Phil j 
Ideas in America, New York, 1949, Pp: 326-328. ecBhincs 


18Boston University Press, Boston, 1949 (reprint). 
4A bingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1930. 
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Finding of God,* on the other. However, the issues discussed in 
these works lie outside the range of my competence. I appreciate 
the frankness and honesty with which Brightman, for example, as a 
convinced theist, attempts to account for certain “stubborn facts” in 
the world of experience; but I must leave to others a proper evalua- 
tion of his conception of a finite God—as I must leave to others an 
analysis and evaluation of the whole theistic thesis. 

In the field of epistemology, personalism advances a number of 
theses which, properly clarified and developed, may be crucial to 
any theory of knowledge. From the “Platform for Personalists” 
(which was accepted at a meeting held in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 26, 1940) I select the following nine statements of principle: 
(1) “There is experience. This is the one primordial and indubitable 
fact.’ (2) “Experience has a discoverable meaning?’ (3) “Every 
experience belongs to some self” (4) “All knowledge is an interpreta- 
tion of experience by a self?’ (5) “What is present in knowledge is 
always conscious experience, referring beyond itself?’ (6) “Belief in 
all entities beyond the present consciousness depends on hypotheses 
derived from, or related to, some aspect of the self’s experience?’ 
(7) “All hypothetical entities are not only inferred from experience 
but their truth is tested by their coherence with the total data of 
experience: (8) “Since experience grows and new data are always 
forthcoming, hypotheses have to be reformed and retested for their 
inclusiveness and mutual consistency. Hence, probability, and not 
absolute truth, is the guide to life?’ (9) “No explanation of an event 
is complete which does not illuminate its relation to purpose or value. 
Mechanical explanation is not metaphysically adequate.’ 

It goes without saying that all of these formulations pertain to 
essential aspects of the problem of cognition and that some of them, 
if cautiously qualified, will be acceptable to philosophers represent- 
ing points of view other than personalism. Some of the formulations, 
however, indicate crucial points of division in contemporary phi- 
losophy. That “there is experience” no one will deny. Humean 


15A bingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1931. 
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empiricists, critical realists, and Husserlian phenomenologists, to 
mention but a few, certainly agree with the personalists on this point. 
Differences of opinion arise, however, when we come to an explica- 
tion of the term “experience.’ 

Does “experience have a discoverable meaning”? If statement 
(2) above is but the assertion that experience can be interpreted and, 
within limits, made intelligible, then far-reaching agreement is as- 
sured among philosophers representing the most divergent schools 
of thought. But is this simple and straightforward meaning all that is 
asserted in (2)? If it is not, i.e., if the real import of (2) is a veiled 
reference to a transcendent reality of which experience is but a 
shadow and an inadequate symbol, then the assertion that “experience 
has a discoverable meaning” marks one of the crucial points in epis- 
temic theory on which philosophic thought is divided and is as 
irreconcilable now as it has always been since the time when Plato 
first spoke of the shadows on the wall of a cave. 

But be that as it may, radical empiricists of the Humean or the 
Jamesean type will not be willing to accept without drastic qualifi- 
cations the references to a “self” in formulations (3) and (4). It will 
be their contention that, for a theory of cognition, the “self” is as 
much of a problem as is any “thing” of the external world. Here, it 
seems to me, the crucial issue is before us. This reference to a “‘self”’ 
is the Archimedean point from which either radical empiricism or 
contemporary personalism can be pried from its moorings. Here the 
parting of the ways is inevitable and here the personalist’s answer to 
Hume and to James must be made impervious to critical analysis 
if personalism is to rest upon a solid foundation. 

There will be but little disagreement on statement (6); and what 
little there is will come from those radical empiricists who, outdo- 
ing Hume in their skepticism and thus reducing their own position 
to an absurdity, refuse to admit that there is anything beyond the 
immediately given. No objection will be raised to (8). But assertion 
(9), although (or perhaps just because) it is a metaphysical prin- 
ciple, raises another crucial issue. And here the weighty arguments 
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of Kant’s Critique of Judgment supplement and re-enforce the argu- 
ments of empiricists and naturalists alike. | am not sure that per- 
sonalism has a convincing answer to those arguments; nor am I at 
all convinced that a universal teleology is necessary for an adequate 
interpretation of the dignity and the intrinsic worth of man. A new 
approach to value theory may provide a new solution to the prob- 
lems here involved. 

I shall omit all reference to the remaining formulations of prin- 
ciples contained in the “Platform for Personalists”; for most of them 
fall outside the limits of this paper. It has been my aim to view 
personalism in its relation to issues and problems which are vital to 
present-day living or to contemporary philosophy. But I have looked 
upon personalism in this connection more as a project and a program 
than as a completed task. Only in the critical reconsideration of the 
issues before us and in an effective re-evaluation of present trends in 
philosophy can and does personalism prove its strength and enduring 
vitality. 


Personalism in France 


BY . 
ANDRE LALANDE, M_Inst. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MERRITT M. THOMPSON ) 


L. ONE UNDERSTANDS “personalism” in its 
widest sense, as certain writers have done, the personalistic spirit has 
been manifested clearly since the origins of French classical phi- 
losophy. Montaigne places respect for man, regarded as a moral 
person, in the first rank of values, even above religious faith. “It is to 
put an exceedingly high price upon his belief)’ he writes, in a cele- 
brated phrase, “when one has a man burned alive?’ Descartes is no 
less fond of universal reason, individual liberty, and self-mastery, the 
union of which is perhaps the best definition of the person. In the 
provisional ethics which he adopts while waiting until a more com- 
plete science of man permits the formulation of a truly rational 
ethics, he prescribes for himself in the first place—with respect for 
the laws and the religion of his country—to avoid every commitment 
which would not leave to him entire freedom to act according to 
what seemed to him the highest good; in the second, to be as firm 
and resolute as he could in his actions; and third, “to try to conquer 
himself rather than fortune, and to change his own desires rather 
than the order of the world?”* He did not live long enough to formu- 
late the definitive and scientific ethics which he had hoped some day 
to construct; but in his Traité de Passions in his Lettres dla princesse 
Elisabeth and to other correspondents, one finds a vigorous expres- 


1Discours de la Methode, Ill. 
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sion of the same norms. Separating radically thought from matter, 
admitting pure reason and pure memory, distinct from bodily func- 
tions, and even the existence of pleasures proper for the spirit which 
owe nothing to that which we have in common with the animals,’ 
he makes of the interests of this individual spirituality the highest 
human values. In practice—or as he says, in that which concerns the 
soul-body union—he considers generosity, self-dominion before 
everything else; he considers that our good and our evil depend upon 
our good judgment before everything else, that man’s perfection 
lies in his being complete master of his passions; finally that “there is 
nothing greater than to do good to other men and to despise one’s 
own interest:’* It appears to him that there is evidence that a God 
who possesses in “eminent” degree that which we feel in ourselves 
as perfections, exists above humanity and in consequence, is per- 
sonal, or, more exactly, possesses a nature which enfolds everything 
that creates the value of personality in us. 

This doctrine, if it does not qualify itself as personalistic, puts 
the accent, in any case, upon the opposition between persons and 
things. However great may be the part which the thing plays in the 
individuality of each one, and in that which distinguishes it from 
other individualities, or puts it into conflict with them, the doctrine 
guards against seeing in it the principle of conduct. This doctrine 
has been preserved traditionally in France not only among the Car- 
tesians properly so-called,* but even among philosophers like Rous- 
seau, in spite of the weaknesses and confusions of his philosophic 
thought—and it is in this direction that he has been able to exercise 
upon Kant the influence which all the historians of philosophy have 
noticed—or like Voltaire, with whom war against the church did not 


21_es Passions de l Ame, XI, 212. 
8Les Passions de ? Ame, Ill, 156. 


4One should recall here that Leibniz, although a German, wrote his principal works in 
French and that nothing is truer to the tradition of personalism than his world composed of 
monads, with their hierarchic order, which makes of them persons when they are raised to 
the level of consciousness of themselves and of God, the supreme monad (Monadolo gie, 29, 
83-85, etc.); “wise and virtuous persons, when they are united by will to the universal 
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prevent his saving a passionate respect for the human being as a person 
and the belief in a God to whom he was shocked to see attributed 
that which man condemns in his fellow man, but whom it seemed to 
him that neither social life nor philosophic reflections could overlook. 

One finds everything essential to personalism in Condillac, now 
for some time reinstated in an honorable position. His pretended 
“sensualism;” which ought rather to have been called “sensationism,’ 
has for a long time prevented his very strong spiritualism from being 
recognized. He is at the very antipodes of the naturalistic and ani- 
malistic tradition represented in the same epoch by d’Holbach and 
his school already so close to the biomorphic evolutionism which 
has flourished throughout Europe in the nineteenth century and 
which remains even to our own days among almost all the semi- 
literate.” 

In fact, every spiritualist may be called, broadly speaking, a 
personalist, as for instance, Ravaisson, Fouillée, Boutroux; but per- 
sonalism, properly so called, and the word “personalism” itself 
appeared in France during the second phase of the school called 
“eclectic” which was formed around Victor Cousin and under his 
direction. He, as Ravaisson has noted in his celebrated Rapport sur 
la philosophie en France and also Secrétan in his Philosophie de Vic- 
tor Cousin, as he gained control over philosophic teaching in France, 
substituted more and more for the Leibnizian and Hegelian eclecti- 
cism of his youth a spiritualism of which harmony with the Catholic 
Church was the directing principle. He died in 1867 and his most 
immediate disciple, Jouffroy, although younger than he, had pre- 
ceded him in the next world by twenty-five years. But this move- 
ment of ideas was continued and renewed by Paul Janet, chiefly 
historian of philosophy and moralist® whose philosophic thought was 
inspired no less by Maine de Biran than by Cousin and perhaps even 
more. 


‘See “De quelques idées du baron d’Holbach? in the Revue philosophique of June, 1892. 
*Born in 1823, Professor at the Sorbonne from 1864 to 1897, died in 1899. 
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The name of Maine de Biran should not be omitted from the 
list of real representatives of French personalism: his profound sense 
of the inner life, of the activity of thought, of the contrast between 
the physical and the spiritual life—has impressed all those who have 
studied his work. “Man is a moral, intelligent, and free person by 
essence, since that which constitutes the person is the will... . The 
primitive fact of conscience is the J known as cause, force, will, 
effort, and not as thing or thinking substance. . . . It is a functional 
spiritualism?” Maine de Biran has been called “The French Fichte”; 
and, although he was not at all inspired by his illustrious contem- 
porary, the analogy is certainly a real one. | 

It is, therefore, with Paul Janet that the term “personalism” 
appeared in France. He seems only to have used it orally, however. 
I have not been able to find it in his printed works, except in his 
Histoire de la philosophie, les problémes et les écoles, written in col- 
laboration with Gabriel Séailles, where he applies it to the belief that 
God is at the same time absolute and personal, a belief which he 
himself holds. But we know from Lionel Dauriac that he had pro- 
posed and recommended this word to designate his own doctrine 
as distinct from the spiritualism of Victor Cousin.* This name did 
not have the reception on the part of his auditors which he had 
expected and he did not consider it appropriate to insist. But it was 
more suitable than any other to represent the body of theses which 
he defended. “That which holds the highest excellence for man;’ 
he writes at the beginning of his Morale, “is the excellence of his 
soul, and within his soul, the highest and best part 1s the personality, 
that is to say, the rational will. But the excellence of the personality 
is not comprised solely within itself: it consists furthermore in its 
union with the personality of other men, that is to say, in fraternity, 


7]. Benrubi, Maine de Biran, in Les Sources et les courants de la philosophie contemporains 
en France, 552-553. Benrubi opposes this spiritualism to that of Descartes: but he is wrong, 
since to think according to Descartes, is not only to conceive or imagine, but also “to feel, 
affirm, and to will” (2nd Méditation, section 7.) 


8] jonel Dauriax, “Les moments de la philosophie de Charles Renouvier) in the Bulletin 
of the Societé Francaise de Philosophie, 1904, meeting of November 26, 1903. 
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and also in its devotion to impersonal goods, such, for example, as 
the Beautiful, the True and the Holy?” 

One could draw from these works a large number of passages de- 
veloping this doctrine. “Always more clearly;’ says Emile Boutroux 
in the study which he has devoted to him,"* “Paul Janet rises from the 
consciousness of the individual existing for himself to the conscious- 
ness as participating in the impersonal and absolute. His last great 
work, an illuminating résumé of his principal doctrines, Principes de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, issues in thoughts such as these: “Ought 
personality to be confused with individuality? No: an animal is an 
individual, but it is not a person. Personality begins with the con- 
sciousness of the impersonal. Man is sacred for man: but, is not par- 
ticipation in the absolute, the infinite, the divine, the only thing that 
can render a being sacred?” 

It was only from 1903 that “personalism” as the name of a doc- 
trine became widely diffused by means of the publication of the last 
work of Charles Renouvier which carried this title. 

Renouvier, I believe, is well known in America. William James 
cites him often, and indicates the influence which he exercised on the 
formation of his own thinking. Born in 1815, a former pupil at the 
Polytechnic School,” he was first awakened by Auguste Comte to 
philosophic reflection and retained from him the principle which to- 
day we should call phenomenological: “There is no other object of 
consciousness than that of phenomena and the laws of phenomena.’ 
But he received the deciding impulse from the work of Kant, of 
whom he declares himself clearly to be the continuer, and also the 
reformer, for he suppresses every reference to a world of things in 
themselves, and restores liberty to the phenomenal world in the form 
of absolute free will, intervening between the moments of time. On 


*Morale, Preface, p. vii (1874). See also his Notions de morale pratique (1881), written 
for the secondary education of young girls, recently established, and where he develops vig- 
orously the agreements between the idea of the moral person and that of divine personality. 


In PAnnuaire de P Association des Anciens Eléves de l Ecole Normale Supérieure, year 
1900, pp. 31-47. 
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the other hand, he remains faithful to the Kantian inspiration in plac- 
ing the moral personality, the autonomy of the reason and of the will, 
in the first rank of values. It is this combination of doctrines which 
one ordinarily calls Neocriticism. 

A very long time before he had adopted the name “personalism” 
for the body of his ideas, the theses which he supported invoked this 
designation. One sees this fact clearly in his Essais de critique générale 
(of which three parts appeared in 1854, 1859, and 1884). La Science 
de la Morale (1869) was an extension of the idea into the normative 
domain. “My first book;’ he writes in it, “entirely relative to the Per- 
son, arrived at Society only through it and in it, that is to say, by 
reason of the fact that the law of the society of persons is neither more 
nor less than the law itself of a person?” 

Le Personnalisme adds to the preceding affirmations a vast, cosmic 
synthesis prepared for in La Nouvelle Monadologie.** Many of those 
who rallied to the theses of Neocriticism refused to follow him in this 
extension of his philosophy which seemed to them too much like the 
myths of Heaven, Earth, and Hell embodying physical immortality 
and regeneration. The spirit of the end of the nineteenth century in 
France was dominated by a respect for experimental science which 
had little in common with such bold speculations. Nevertheless, they 
were found in germ in the very rationalistic formulas of the Essais de 
critique générale, as Lionel Dauriac has shown in the study already 
referred to above. Kant himself, in a celebrated page, has shown how, 
at the side of certain knowledge, there can be a place for possibilities 
of this kind, for which, however, he recognized only a polemic utility. 
Renouvier, a temporalist, more interested than Kant in the history of 
beings, does not fear to give consistency to these suggestions. He had 
been led in his early career to admit a beginning to the world, with- 
out doubt at a far distant period, but not infinitely removed from us, 
for in everything he had been a passionate adversary of the idea of the 


12Chap. XVIII (first edition, p. 168). By “my first book” he means the first part of this 
work which is divided into four books. 

18Written by him in collaboration with his disciple, friend, and testamentary executor, 
Louis Prat (1899). 
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infinite. This beginning seemed to him to be possible only as it came 
from a supreme person, intelligent and free, since any other nature 
would suppose independence on the part of some other being. But 
then, how can one explain the reality of evil and the evident imper- 
fections of the universe? It is that the created world, in order to be 
the best possible world, must be composed of free beings, and their 
liberty holds the possibility of errors capable of overturning the en- 
tire harmony. Now experience shows us its actual disorder, in the 
midst of a nature which bears, however, innumerable indications of 
order and finality, somewhat as illnesses in the living body within 
which the whole bears witness to an organic plan. 

Primitive beings who had their place and their role limited in a 
harmonious universe, wished to conquer in it a superior station; each 
tried to make himself the center of the world; and this will to power 
has upset everything. “The passion for usurpation and conquest is 
that which must have had the most important place in socially de- 
structive phenomena; at the beginning the same as in all epochs it has 
remained the inciting motive of great men to violent action?” 

We return here to the full observation of realities; for the spirit 
of domination, and the disasters which it leads to, are directly under 
our eyes: individuals and their ambitions, the life of conquest of ani- 
mal and plant species, the struggles of people and social classes for 
control force themselves daily upon our attention; and their absurdity 
does not prevent their being real. 

This phenomenalistic and temporalistic metaphysics already makes 
one think, in its manner of philosophizing, of that which some years 
later will be embodied in the Creative Evolution of Bergson, although 
it differs much in its content. Both of these writers, in spite of their 
criticism of the English evolutionists, have, however, felt the power- 
ful influence of their histories of the world. 

It has not been the same with another personalist, O. Hamelin,” 
who has been closely connected with the neocritical school. He is a 


14Le Personnalisme, Chap. XII, p. 80. 
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personalist in a double sense of the word, for his Essai sur les éléments 
principaux de la représentation (1907) is entirely a relativistic deduc- 
tion of categories, issuing on the one hand in that one which he holds 
for the highest of them all: personality; and on the other hand in his 
view that a personal God is necessary “to serve as a support for all 
the others:’** M. Louis Lavelle, who is without doubt the most con- 
spicuous French metaphysician at this time, is no less oriented to- 
ward the intemporal: the realization of the personality and of the 
spiritual life is for him the mediation of the eternal present." 
Neither the one nor the other has, however, attached the name of 
“personalism”’ to his doctrine; on the contrary it has been taken as a 
banner by Emmanuel Mounier” in Révolution personnaliste et com- 
munautaire (1935) and in Manifeste au service du personnalisme 
(1936). Catholic in his inner conscience, but very free of spirit with 
respect to the traditions of the church,” passionately devoted to jus- 
tice and social progress, he called all men of good will, Protestant or 
Israelite, religious or unbelieving, to collaborate in a great practical 
work: the reform of society by a “moral conversion,’ by the subordi- 
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nation of individuality “which is only scattering and avarice’”® to 


the personality, which can only maintain itself by the will to make 
the common and universal predominate. 

These works from the very first have produced a striking re- 
action, especially among the youth and outside the professionally 
philosophic circles; they owed it to their direct appeal to normative 
evidence, on the one hand, outside of all metaphysics and, on the 


16 Essai, Chap. V, 2. (Second edition, p. 494.) 


17Although he never names himself a personalist, and was mainly a logician, the eminent 
professor in the University of Lyons, Edmund Goblot (deceased 1935) expressed occasion- 
ally very personalistic views in his book La Logique des jugements de valeur (1927). See 
especially pp. 80-90, and cf. two other works of the same author, quite democratic in spirit: 
Justice et Liberté (1902); La Barriere et le Niveau (1925). 

18Born in 1905, died prematurely through bad health in 1950. 

19He was nearly condemned as a “modernist” by the ecclesiastical authorities. See Henri 
Marrou, “Uu homme dans l’Eglise} special number of Esprit dedicated to its founder (De- 
cember, 1950). 

20By scattering he understands pure difference, singleness, opposition to others; by avarice 
(in the primitive sense of the word) the tendency to appropriate for one’s self all that he can 
seize. 
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other, to their independence of any political alliance; “enlisting,” he 
said, “but never recruiting; faithfulness, but not stubbornness.’ A 
severe critic, even violent, of the capitalistic regime, Mounier is no 
less hostile to communism, not only for its dialectical materialism, but 
even more still as an organized party fighting for the conquest of 
power. 

His last work, Le Personnalisme,” which appeared the very year 
of his death, is a summarizing of that which he has supported in his 
books and his numerous articles, a response to the critics who have 
attacked him and to the dissenters who have been separated from him. 
In it he renders homage to several of his contemporaries who have 
been champions of personalism outside the group of which he was 
the center: among the authors in the French language, M. Gabriel 
Marcel, very often mentioned; M. Denis de Rougemont; M. René 
Le Senne,” whose vigorous work on ethics are animated by the same 
spirit. In it also he accentuates the Christian character of his person- 
alism: the person “is immersed in nature,’ but transcends nature; thus 
there is implied a cosmic link between the absolute and personality. 
He insists equally on the importance of material action, upon the con- 
ditions of its efficacy, upon the reconcilation of the spirit of charity 
and of certain necessary violence. “The moral is peace;’ Renouvier 
had already said; “the moral applied has the war for its field?” This 
small work, without making it necessary for us to know the others, 
is perhaps the one which best presents the doctrinal positions and 
practices of its author. 

Since the death of Emmanuel Mounier, Esprit has continued to 
appear under the direction of one of the most active members of the 
movement, M, Albert Béguin.** In the number of November, 1950, 
he has firmly traced the line of conduct which he proposes to give to 


21Collection “Que sais-je?”, Presses Universitaires, 1950. 
*2Professor René Le Senne just published this year a new and able work, La Destinée per- 


sonnelle, consisting of three parts: Nature, Liberty, Value; and whose last chapter is titled 
Le salut?’ 


*sBorn in 1901, former professor at the University of Basel, very well known by his 
works in literary criticism, notably on the romantics, on Péguy, and on Léon Bloy. 
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the review, and which will continue the direction which the founder 
had laid out for it. Returning to the broadest and best received con- 
ception of personalism, he advised his readers particularly not to look 
in it for finished doctrines, but for ideas, documents, and discussions 
which their reason and their conscience are called to take part in with 
entire freedom. In this he certainly conforms to the finest spirit of 
personalism: unanimity is doubtless the ideal goal of those who think, 
and the mark of truth; but it has that value only when it is the meet- 
ing place and spontaneous agreement of moral persons who create it 
from the depth of their own soul, without undergoing from outside 
either constraint, orders, conditioning, trickery, or seduction. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Concept 
of Personality 


BY 
DAVID WESLEY SOPER 


Dee HUME performed a great service for 
philosophy when, in his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, he 
demonstrated for all subsequent thinking the insufficiency of sub- 
human nature alone, considered as evidence, to the quality of ultimate 
reality. He was perhaps not aware of the contribution he was making 
to clarity for it seems to have been his avowed purpose to proceed 
from the moral indifference of the subhuman world to an alleged 
moral indifference in God. Whether or not he was aware of the actual 
result of his labor, it is clear enough today that the human conscious 
intelligence which he left out of the evidence was the only significant 
evidence. Hume himself, thinking and organizing his thought, cre- 
ating a series of dialogues between the philosophical theist Cleanthes, 
the rigid literalist Demea, and the seeking skeptic Philo, weighing the 
characteristics of visible nature and projecting his conclusions, re- 
mains more significant evidence of the nature of ultimate reality than 
the nonteleological data to which he limited himself in the Dialogues. 
He overlooked, but made it impossible for subsequent thinkers to 
overlook, that “the cause or causes of order in the universe probably 
bear some remote analogy to human intelligence””* His difficulty pro- 
ceeded inevitably from his limited premise, his survey only of the 
material world-order and his failure to include the conscious intelli- 


1Pringle-Pattison, A. Seth, The Idea of God, p- 22. 
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gence of man as a determining factor. Had he included in his evidence 
the multiplexity of human history he would have observed men con- 
tinuously acting freely, and more or less unexpectedly, amidst their 
confronting alternatives, yet each man acting in accordance with a 
conscious telos. Faced with the evidence of personality, and faced as 
well with the vastly superior significance of that evidence, he would 
have been led by a necessity of a different order to a different 
conclusion. 

Woodrow Wilson’s lifetime study was history—in particular hu- 
man, that is, moral and political history as it has been pictured in liter- 
ature and realized in life, He had fulfilled the Arnoldian requirement 
of acquainting himself with the best that had been thought and said. 
He had added to that requirement a knowledge, as well, of the best 
that had been done. He was thinking of the primary significance, not 
of the material stage, but of the spiritual drama which had been con- 
tinuously in progress upon it when he said: 


It is within our choice to be with mean company or with 
great, to consort with the wise or with the foolish, now that 
the great world has spoken to us in the literature of all 
tongues and voices. The best selected human nature will tell 
in the making of the future, and the art of being human is 
the art of freedom and of force.’ 


It was of the human moral drama, not of the material stage or the 
theater, Wilson was speaking, when, as he received a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Paris, December 21, 1918, he said: “The chief 
object of education [is] to awaken the spirit. ... The best induction 

‘into education [is] to feel the pulses of humanity which [have] 
beaten from age to age through the universities of men who [have] 
penetrated to the secrets of the human spirit.” At the Royal Academy 
of Science in Rome, January 4, 1919, it was not of a preoccupation 
with subhuman nature but of the splendid human virtues of the sci- 
entist, Wilson spoke: “There is a serenity, a long view, on the part 


2On Being Human, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1916. Reprint, p. 55. 


8International Ideals, p. 17. 
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of science, which seems to be of no age, but to carry human thought 
along from generation to generation freed from the elements of 
passion.” 

At no point in Wilson’s career or in his recorded words did his 
attention attach to the subhuman world as important in its own right. 
Its sole importance lay in the fact that, like the theater stage, it served 
as the necessary locus for the drama of man. In the address The Free 
Life he said: “All individual human life is a struggle, when rightly 
understood and conducted, against yielding in weak accommodation 
to the changeful, temporary, ephemeral things about us, in order that 
we may catch that permanent, authentic tone of life which is the 
voice of the Spirit of God?® His political philosophy similarly was 
rooted in an initial recognition that man, though perpetually at the 
crisis of materialism or righteousness, was, perhaps for that very rea- 
son, capable of, and at home only in, freedom: 


America is not a mere body of traders; it is a body of free 
men. Our greatness is built upon our freedom—is moral, not 
material. We have a great ardour for gain; but we have a 
deep passion for the rights of man. Principles lie back of our 
action. America would be inconceivable without them. 
These principles are not incompatible with great material 
prosperity. On the contrary, unless we are deeply mistaken, 
they are indispensable to it.° 


Literature meant to Wilson not the mechanics of style but the 
record of man as distinct from nature, the story of human moral re- 
sponsibility and freedom, a spiritual history. 

Woodrow Wilson’s conception of human personality as the true 
index to the nature of ultimate reality, and his conception of the 
moral distinctiveness of that personality from nonmoral nature, was 
not to be separated from his Christian theology—just because the logic 


‘Ibid., p. 61. 
®Thomas Y. Crowell and Company booklet, p. 16. 


*From an address, The Rights of the Jews, at Carnegie Hall, New York. D ; 
The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, Vol. Il, p- oo a a ae 
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of personality had led him to the decision of faith. In an address on 
Lincoln’s Birthday, 1912, he said: 


What produced the birth of Freedom in the modern world? 
It was the conception that every man stood naked and indi- 
vidual in his responsibilities before his God and Maker and 
that the only test was the test of native worth and native 
principle. That’s what has been the foundation of liberty, 
and so far as we have forgotten and obscured it, so far as we 
have impaired its operation, we have gone astray and found 
ourselves in a jungle from which we do not see any way of 
extrication.’ 


A man biologically determined in his behavior was not the indi- 
vidual as Wilson conceived him, rather the individual man was a 
moral and spiritual reality, an end in himself and a beginning, a re- 
sponsible actor in the drama, whose accountability could not be safely 
by-passed by social organization, nor abridged by merging him with 
nature. 

It is perhaps sufficiently clear what George Creel meant when he 
said: “It was our idealism, put in khaki, that made the Great War a 
war for democracy:’”* The root of democratic philosophy, insofar 
as Wilson was its spokesman, was that a human being was distinct 
from the nonmoral and subhuman world, however much he stood in 
relation to that world, and that his distinctiveness lay in his personal 
responsibility, in his moral freedom, and in his purposing nature. 

Nietzsche, representing one line of development from the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, declared stridently: ‘““We no longer derive man 
from the ‘spirit} from the ‘godhead’; we have dropped him back 
among the beasts:”® It is obvious that Nietzsche has rendered us a great 
service, consciously or not, for we have lived through the totalitarian 
release of bestiality stemming from his doctrine, and we cannot again 
regard his view as harmless. Woodrow Wilson, also, lived through 


7Before the Iroquois Club, Chicago, at Hotel LaSalle, ibid., pp. 390-391. 
8The War, The World, and Wilson, p. 2. 
The Antichrist, p. 58. 
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the Darwinian revolution, and stood shoulder to shoulder with his 
uncle, Professor James Woodrow, in that scholarly Christian’s ac- 
ceptance of teleological evolution. Yet Wilson was able to see that 
man’s significance lay not in his prehuman past, which was not, prop- 
erly speaking, his past, but in his human present. He wrote: “We are 
distinguished as men by the qualities that mark us different from the 
beasts. When we call a thing human we have a spiritual ideal in mind. 
... It holds an image of man erect and constant. ... We do not will- 
ingly make what is worst in us the distinguishing trait of what is 
human?” And does not this make abundantly clear the meaning of 
David G. Loth’s words: “No large or important body of opinion has 
supposed that international co-operation can be based on other prin- 
ciples, except the directly opposing sterile philosophy of the totali- 
tarians,”"* The issue between a subhuman and a human view of man, 
between naturalistic determinism and moral freedom, has become so 
clearly drawn in the battle lines of our era that only the most am- 
bitious new pantheistic monism can obliterate it. And that recogni- 
tion seems but to emphasize a remark of Samuel Johnson’s, structural 
in the philosophy of Paul Elmer More: “All theory is against the 
freedom of the will; all experience for it’? The measure and signifi- 
cance of the evidence from personality for an understanding of ulti- 
mate reality becomes clear when, out of whatever past, moral free- 
dom is seen to have emerged, and upon emerging, is recognized as 
alone important. Pringle-Pattison has written, thinking in Kantian 
terms, “Man’s painful history is but the long discipline by which a 
moral being is shaped out of a merely animal creature?”* On the one 
side, to be sure, man is organic to the world, a child of nature; but of 
considerably greater significance is the qualitative difference which 
in his case has emerged in the continuity, “the central importance of 
the living and sentient as compared with its inorganic environment? 

1°On Being Human, Harper and Brothers. Reprint, pp. 8-9. 

11 Woodrow Wilson, the Fifteenth Point, p. 345. 

12T he Sceptical Approach to Religion, by Paul Elmer More, p- 27. 


18The Idea of God, p. 27. 
14] bid., p. 83. 
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Natural selection is, after all, but one of the factors; the others, of 
more importance, humanly speaking, are family life and altruism, 
necessitating a reinterpretation of Darwin to give necessary room for 
moral freedom and personal responsibility. It is a faulty explanation 
which empties the greater, the conscious moral freedom, into the less 
great, the biological, and so on into the inorganic. Continuity may or 
may not be an important truth, but the qualitative breaks are of pri- 
mary, not secondary, significance. The last in chronology is the first 
in worth. The role of the atom and the amoeba in the drama is of 
archeological interest only; the roles of moral freedom and respon- 
sibility are structurally significant, for without them there can be no 
human drama. The lower can only find its explanation in the higher, 
for it is not the atom or the amoeba which has described, explained, 
and classified man, but man who has observed, understood, and clas- 
sified them. The distinctive things in man—purpose, freedom, re- 
sponsibility—are the only things which vitally matter; the rest is 
impedimenta, equipage, stage scenery. ‘“Pascal’s ‘thinking reed’ is 
greater in depth than the universe that overwhelms him?’ The nature 
of ultimate reality, if it is to be known even in part, cannot be known 
in natural continuity alone, but only in the qualitative differences 
which are solely of distinctive significance. The truth is not to be 
adduced from the part, but from the whole. The noblest man 1s the 
truest index to the nature of God. “The nature of ultimate Reality is 
to be read .. . in its manifestations and may be read there truly:’* For 
self-conscious experience alone expresses the nature of the whole. 
The subhuman universe is a means of communication from the Di- 
vine Person to human persons, and a locus of their conversation, and 
the important, or final, Divine Word uttered in part in nature and 
human personality, was made flesh in Bethlehem. As in Shakespeare’s 
broad world, the last word, alone of final significance, is with truth 
and love. The ultimate criterion of value is the reality of appearance, 
the world of nature below man, and the world of personality above 


15] bid., p. 137. 
16] bid., p. 175. 
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nature. The ideal is the most real thing in the world, for the ideal is 
always with us, yet beyond us, and to be human is to possess the 
power of framing and following a spiritual purpose. Both men and 
God achieve proposed ends through obstacles. Nature below man has 
only an instrumental significance, yet therein is its glory, a glory as 
great as that of the starry heavens, for it is a servant of man’s moral 
education, the vale of soul-making, the theater of Divine-human op- 
erations large in spiritual scale. Personality finally is a formed will, 
negatively against, positively for, the rule of moral love. 

The only alternative to personality in its context of nature, con- 
sidered as evidence to the meaning of the universe, is a denial of the 
freedom speaking from experience for some new determinism, natu- 
ralistic, theological, or the term which merges both, pantheistic. The 
denial of the higher-that-is known as the key to the meaning of the 
whole is an inescapable return to the lower. 

In Baltimore, April 6, 1918, Woodrow Wilson said: “To propose 
anything but justice, even-handed and dispassionate justice, to Ger- 
many at any time whatever the outcome of the war, would be to 
renounce and dishonor our own cause.’’ But more positively, as 
Harley Notter has written, one must speak of “Wilson’s . . . clear 
acceptance of America’s mission as being to establish constitutional 
liberty im the world’** At Paris, December 14, 1918, in response to 
M. Poincaré’s address of welcome at a luncheon in Wilson’s honor, 
he said: “From the first, the thought of the people of the United 
States turned toward something more than the mere winning of this 
war. It turned to the establishment of eternal principles of right and 
justice:””* In view of these things it becomes clear that Wilson’s con- 
ception of personality was moral, not biological, and it becomes fur- 
ther clear that Wilson himself was personality in the purest sense, a 
formed will. As William Bolitho has written: “Three or four times 
only in time has one large and courageous enough, attempted to drag 


17Padover, Saul K., ed., Wilson’s Ideals, p. 85. 
18The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, Pp. 270. 
19/nternational Ideals, p. 2. 
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this rudderless hulk [of humanity] on to a course... . Wilson is in 
person the doctrine of democracy. He is the deputy of all who have 
believed in it, dreamed with it, fought for it?” 

That personality cannot be omitted from the evidence, indeed 
must be accorded the only significant place in that evidence, casting 
upon submoral nature a glow of value not intrinsically its own, is 
itself demonstrated in the things of science. 

Indeed, all that man knows about the locus of his moral drama he 
knows only through the interpreting eyes of the scientists’ free in- 
telligence. Facts there undoubtedly are, but they are available to us 
only through the observing and classifying competence of the scien- 
tist’s mind. “If every day he spends some time considering his own 
free intelligence as well as some time using that intelligence to meas- 
ure the uniformities of nature, he will maintain a full-orbed mental 
life?** “Whether the scientist knows it or not, he himself is the defi- 
nite and final answer to a materialistic philosophy. For while that 
philosophy can do many things, it cannot provide the scientist with- 
out whom science would be impossible?’ Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
in a remarkable article, Personalism in Scientific Interpretation, traces 
with admirable documentation the disappearance among modern 
physicists of the idea that the physical world is anything other than 
a spiritual communication. Scientific authoritarianism of a monistic 
and materialistic order is today a pure anachronism among physicists. 
Dogmatic materialism in physics is dead; that is the testimony of 
R. A. Millikan and a host of other physicists. The atom is now con- 
ceived as possessing neither particularity nor materiality—as an event 
in a space-time continuum the cause of which is unsearchable. Flew- 
elling quotes Kemble: “In the last analysis we apprehend directly 
our own sensations. .. . The province of the physicist is not an ex- 
ternal world, but a study of a portion of an inner world of experi- 
ence?””* Science, in hard reality, turns out to be personalism—men 


20Twelve Against the Gods, pp. 333, 335- 
21T he Christian Criticism of Life, pp. 98-99. 
221 bid., p. 101. 23T he Personalist, Vol. XXV, No. 2. Spring, 1944, p. 126. 
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called scientists thinking about facts as they appear to their minds 
through their senses. And the significant thing about the scientist is 
not merely his free mind with all its power to turn nature to his uses, 
but his moral freedom and his moral responsibility, his capacity to 
choose among confronting alternatives and pursue long-range ob- 
jectives for or against the rule of moral life. The scientist, because 
he is a man, a personality in process, is more amazing than anything 
he discovers about the nonmoral world. All that he surveys and meas- 
ures, outside his own spirit, presents, in simple fact, a submoral, non- 
teleological, blind mechanism. Moral freedom, teleology, responsi- 
bility enter the picture with the admission of personality as evidence. 
And the question then arises, “Can the nature of ultimate reality 
coincide with the submoral universe, or only with moral freedom 
and purpose in its context of necessity?” 

Moral freedom and responsibility remain the meaning of person- 
ality, and against the bridgehead of personality, considered as a fact 
of experience, all theories of submoral determinism break open. This 
fact thrusts us against the primary quality of the evidence from per- 
sonality concerned with the meaning of the world. That meaning 
must correspond with the teleology of our personality, with our 
moral freedom and responsibility; it must accord, that is, with the 
highest we know. ‘To assume that it is other than teleological, other 
than in accord with personality, is to project a lonely moral freedom 
without a context, in true stoic fashion. To declare that there is in 
the world something that cannot be accounted for by that world 
while denying the reality of a superhuman world, is, finally, the 
black-out of coherent intelligence. The logic of personality leads to 
the decision of faith—yet faith is precisely a decision, and we are here 
concerned with personality as evidence; we are here concerned with 
the evidence that faith in a meaningless world is the only unreason- 
able credo. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman has perhaps underestimated the seri- 
ousness of the issue in his assumption that spiritual beauty can con- 
tinue to exist in a meaningless world, yet he has seen the crisis which 
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personality presents to thought about ultimate reality, and he has 


seen the primary and spiritual quality of personality as evidence not 
to be evaded. 


The materialist tends to over-simplify the problem both of 
nature and of human nature, if you reduce everything to 
matter, you have a world that you can manage simply ac- 
curately, and scientifically. But if you really mean what 
you say about it, there is plenty of matter in your world, 
but no mind to guide it—no God, no spirit, Divine or hu- 
man. Mind has either been left out or reduced to a form of 
matter.** 


Robert Shafer, in the excellent treatise Christianity and Natural- 
ism, has said of Huxley that he cleared the ground of many fallacies 
but that his naturalistic metaphysics excluded himself. In reverse 
perspective he has written of Cardinal Newman: 


We at least cannot disregard the fact that a brilliantly-gifted 
and keen-minded man of the nineteenth century, a man 
whose character was at once saintly and manly in the full 
sense of both words, did utterly revolt from the material- 
ism of his day and stand uncompromisingly for the reality 
and primacy of man’s spiritual nature and destiny.” 


Thus we are introduced to the age-old warfare between submoral 
naturalism and personalism. 

Man is, however, notwithstanding his neat monistic theories, 
seeking to reduce life to formula, aware of the fact of moral freedom 
and responsibility. This is a datum of direct experience, an immediate 
apprehension of the meeting of freedom and necessity. 


Through this division within ourselves a new world is 
opened to us, a world not phenomenal in its nature but 
timeless and changing, a world of qualitative values, whose 
existence is as real in our experience as that of the phenom- 
enal world in which we also live. . .. We are born with 


24T he Future of Christianity, p. 37. 
25] bid., p. 119. 
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nothing that is ultimately valuable for its own sake except 
a fighting chance . . . to create a free human spirit.” 


The incontrovertible testimony of experience is the immaterial 
or spiritual nature of moral freedom and responsibility, in a word, of 
personality. And with the admission of personality as evidence, man 
is thrust against an ultimate reality whose nature cannot be submoral, 
or subpersonal, if the totality of experience 1s not an unworthy wit- 
ness. It is credulity indeed to believe that a meaningless world brought 
forth, without father or mother or length of days, meaning, free- 
dom, personality. The world must correspond to our experience, or 
thought is dead. 

No pleasant both/and can blithely unite naturalism and person- 
ality; no legerdemain can declare peace where there is no peace. 
Both/and is an obvious necessity if the one is moral freedom and the 
other is a’stable continuum, a dependable locus called “nature” But 
between responsible moral freedom in its stable context and nature 
without moral personality is an inescapable either/or in philosophy 
—a great divide. The second leads to a view of the world which can 
only picture experience as “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.’ The first leads to, but in itself is powerless, 
to coerce the decision of faith. For faith hesitates at the moral yoke. 
And the either/or of submoral nature alone, or personality and na- 
ture, as evidence, constitutes from antiquity to modernity the philo- 
sophical battle line. 

‘To return to Edgar Sheffield Brightman and his sharp words about 
this authentic and unavoidable dilemma in philosophy. 


All of those men who try to face the future without God 
show, in one way or another, their confidence that it is good 
to know the facts and that we can meet them. Whatever 
their theories, these men show by the greatness of their 
minds and the power of their imaginations something of the 
possibilities and resources of human personality... . When | 
one surveys the struggles of men to escape from God and to 
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face the future without Him, and sees that all of these strug- 
gles themselves bear witness to evidence for the reality of 
God, is it possible to escape the conviction that the time will 
come when men will see the impossibility of a complete 
escape from God, and will admit the force of the evidence 
that they are forced to admit?” 


The stoic assertion of morality apart from a teleological universe 
is itself evidence of the moral freedom and responsibility we call per- 
sonality, and 1s, therefore, evidence against its own metaphysics. 


If we deny God, we may still live in a world of beauty, 
goodness, and holiness; yet that world is as it were a dream 
world. . . . If we affirm God, then we can see that our 
values are rooted in reality and we can see, above all, that 
our God is not only a Guarantor of the future, but also a 
Creator of new values which we cannot yet imagine.” 


The fruits of the evidence of personality are manifest, but it is 
the fact of this evidence from moral freedom and responsibility that 
at the moment particularly concerns us. And not alone the fact of 
the evidence from personality but the superior and primary quality 
of that evidence. We have seen that the facts in the submoral uni- 
verse which the scientist examines are of less ultimate moment than 
the scientist himself who is able both to comprehend them and to 
choose his way with moral accountability. As Lynn Harold Hough 
has written: 


The amazing thing about the history of science is just its 
revelation of the endless ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
the scientist. Personality comes to its own in any full ex- 
amination of the data of experience. The world of exhaust- 
less personality is the world in which science has a future, 
and it is a world in which religion has a place of command- 
ing power. Personality proves the key to unlock all the 
mysteries.” 
27Op. cit., p. 118. 
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And in a different connection, but with the same content, he has 
written: “The body is the instrument of personality. . .. The mate- 
rial is the vehicle of the spiritual. . . . Things are not to be in the 
saddle and ride mankind. Things are to wear the proud livery of the 
spiritual kingdom.’*° 

But one has not seen the seriousness of the life-and-death struggle 
between naturalism and personalism, between nature without mo- 
rality and moral freedom in its table theater, unless he has looked 
well into the recent global holocaust. For the war between de- 
mocracy and anarchic aggression was, at bottom, a conflict between 
moral freedom and responsibility and the upthrust of natural or 
nonmoral brutality and lust. Democracy’s war with racialism and 
nationalism was either a defense of personality as a spiritual and 
moral reality, or it was without meaning. Democracy, having sur- 
vived the moral evasion of pacifism, could not build the kingdom of 
moral love by bomb and blitzkrieg, but did manage to keep a clear- 
ing in the creeping jungle wherein the spirit of man might find itself 
in the Yoke of Christ. 

“Liberty,” said Woodrow Wilson, “is a spiritual conception, and 
when men take up arms to set other men free, there is something 
sacred and holy in the warfare?’* 

Personal moral freedom and responsibility are the only signifi- 
cant evidence in history. Their admission can but lead to something 
other than a meaningless world. On the bridgehead of moral freedom 
all determinisms break open, and the logic of freedom leads to the 
crisis of faith. 


8°T he Heroic and Reconciling Word, ibid., p: 16. 
810 p, cit., Saul K. Padover, ed., Pr 27: 


The Buddhistic Parody 


BY 


C. J. WOOLLEN 


L. ANY general assertions about Buddhism 
lead to inconsistency or contradiction, that is because Buddhism 
itself is too general a term. Even so clear a thinker as G. K. Chester- 
ton has made statements about Buddhism which it is at first sight 
difficult to reconcile with one another; yet doubtless he had made in 
his own mind the necessary distinctions that are not always apparent 
in the written word. In The Thing he says that “Buddhism is a real 
religion, or at any rate, a very real philosophy: Chesterton might 
have added that a popular philosophy may serve as a real one with- 
out being so in fact, just as a religion may serve as a religion without 
being true. His mind on Buddhism is more fully revealed in The 
Everlasting Man, in which he quotes “an intelligent Buddhist” who 
“wrote, “The explanation of popular Chinese and Japanese Buddhism 
is that it is not Buddhism? That;’ says Chesterton, “has doubtless 
ceased to be a mere philosophy, but only by becoming a mere myth- 
ology. One thing is certain: it has never become anything remotely 
resembling what we call a Church:” Elsewhere in the same book he 
says: “We may call Buddhism a faith; though to us it seems more 
like a doubt” It would seem that Buddhism provides a host of those 
paradoxes dear to Chesterton, not only because it is founded on nega- 
tions but also because “Buddhism” itself is equivocal. Perhaps the 
apparent contradictions are best synthesized by the postulate of so 


1Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1930. 
2Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1925. 
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great an authority as Professor L. de La Vallée Poussin: “Buddhism 
has been from the beginning, a religion, a religion properly so called; 
... but this Buddhist religion has nothing to do with the most 
authentic teaching of Sakya Muni (the founder of Buddhism).” 

This tends to be confirmed by those authorities who place the 
number of true followers of Buddha in the world as low as thirty 
million, against the larger number of Buddhists in the wider sense, 
variously estimated at from one hundred million to four hundred 
fifty million. But to accept the smaller number is only to go a small 
part of the way towards simplifying the problem of clear exposition. 
There remain such difficulties as estimating properly the difference 
between “popular” and esoteric Buddhism, of sorting out and tracing 
the origin of the astonishing mass of accretions, even assessing true 
Buddhist doctrines and arriving at their fundamentals. It is interesting 
to note what J. Przyluski says on this: 


Unhappily the task of the historian is rendered difficult by 
the absence of chronological certainty and by the unre- 
liability of documents. . . . Those reasons which render 
the details of the life of Buddha uncertain prevent us also 
from stating exactly his teaching. [Further] The codifying 
of the Scriptures was carried out several centuries after the 
death of the Master, when the religion had been consid- 
erably changed and generations of doctors had added with- 
out intermission to the treasury of sacred Words.* 


“We are still in doubt,’ says Professor Poussin, “as to the work 
actually accomplished by the Buddha himself, and on the conception 
to be held of primitive Buddhism, its doctrines and institutions?”® 

One of the most pertinent questions for the Christian student is 
how far, if at all, Buddhism in its multiformation has been influenced 
by Christianity. Mention may be made in passing of the absurd 
counter-theory, of which Mme. Blavatsky was a partisan, that the 


8The Way to Nirvana, Cambridge University Press. 
*J. Przyluski: Le Bouddhisme, Les Editions Rieder, Paris, 1932. 
Studies in Comparative Religion, Buddhism, C. T. S., London. 
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esoteric doctrines of Buddhism are parodied in Christianity, but that 
obviously need not detain us. Some authorities, on the other hand, 
think that Christian beliefs found their way into Buddhism and were 
horribly corrupted in the mixture of magic and devil-worship which 
are a development of certain forms of Buddhism. Professor Poussin 
thinks that the influence of Christianity on Old India and Buddhism 
is not probable. “Chronology;’ he says, “forbids the hypothesis of 
an influence on Early Buddhism (Hinayana). But the dogmatic 
relations between some aspects of Mahayana and Christianity are 
certainly worthy of remark, and show the ‘pre-established harmony’ 
between Revelation and human needs; they can and, to my opinion, 
must be explained by independent evolutions.” It may be mentioned 
that the “Hinayana” (Little Vehicle) is the Buddhism of the early 
schools, while the “Mahayana” (Great Vehicle) is the vast develop- 
ment which not only exalts the Buddha but opens the way for nearly 
all beings to become future Buddhas. 

The ascribing of the Buddhist parallels, noted and discussed 
from various angles by many authorities, to “independent evolutions” 
raises the interesting speculation as to how far the doctrines of 
Buddhism, primitive or advanced, may depend fundamentally on 
those universal traditions which have a likeness to, and are doubtless 
derived from, the pre-Christian tradition embraced by Revelation. 
Reward and punishment have first place in the Buddhist scheme, 
and it may well be that the corporate Fall of Man is faintly, though 
hazily, perceived in Buddhism’s striving to construct a philosophy 
of life. 

Even though there may be much in Professor Poussin’s theory 
that some aspects of Mahayana demonstrate the “pre-established 
harmony” between Revelation and human needs, there can, however, 
at no time in the church have been given that reverence to Buddha 
such as Plato, Aristotle, and Virgil have received as in some respects 
“precursors” of Christianity. Even if we could bring the person of 
Buddha into a clearer historical light, one who was, at least in popular 
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estimation the founder of a false religion, and who was probably the 
preacher of what was logically a jumble of contradictions, could 
hardly be expected to rank with thinkers whose teaching still echoes 
through the Christian schools. Some, on the contrary, have regarded 
Buddha as a “precursor” of anti-Christian falsehood. But even if we 
take a middle course and regard Buddhism as merely representing, 
at least in its less extravagant developments, human striving for truth, 
we are entitled to see in Buddhist doctrines, where they appear to 
have a relation to Christian teaching, not a parallel but a parody. 

That need not be to decry the character of Buddha, who is tradi- 
tionally represented as gentle and benevolent, and has been rev- 
erenced by a large part of the world, and for long, as a saint. It seems 
certain that he founded a monastic order, and had lay adherents, but 
our acceptance of the dissociation between Buddha and Buddhism 
as a religion so-called is made more sure by the consideration that his 
was a way of life rather than a unified organization. 

Whatever the tenets of primitive Buddhism, it is certainly based 
on the teaching of transmigration culminating, for the “saint” in 
Nirvana. There are various schools of interpretation of these doc- 
trines, and they have a variety of “philosophical” explanations. But 
perhaps the popular picturing of the Buddhist ascetic in contempla- 
tion brings the doctrine into focus; it demonstrates that however 
varied may be the speculations, they all have in concrete a common 
aim. It may be pleasant and consoling to read into Buddhist devotion 
a parallel to Christian contemplation. But whatever respect we have 
for any form of devotion, when sincere, we cannot avoid the truth, 
which has often been emphasized, that the Christian monk contem- 
plates God, while the Buddhist monk contemplates himself. 

This misdirection of aim in the Buddhist is bound up with a false 


asceticism. [he Stoic, and even, at least the earlier, Epicurean, could 


undergo hardship as a training for better living. The ambitious man 
of the world today, pagan in outlook, will deny himself, often rigor- 
ously, for the sake of achieving worldly greatness. Many of the 
ancient pagans doubtless acknowledged as the gift of “the gods” the 
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good things which they denied themselves. The civilized pagan of 
today, though he rarely acknowledges God at all, at least believes 
the good things of life to be good. But the Buddhist, if he be true 
to his theory, seeks a perversion of human mentality by the cultiva- 
tion of a profound contempt not only for earthly existence, but for 
existence of any kind. Existence, basically, for the Buddhist, is pain- 
ful, and man should strive for deliverance from it. His asceticism is 
in suppressing every desire, even the desire for existence itself. 

The immediate aim of the Christian ascetic is not suppression 
but restoration. Christian asceticism restores the harmony which sin 
has disturbed. That harmony, moreover, is not primarily between 
soul and body; there is such a harmony restored, but it is subservient. 
The fundamental, grand, and all-embracing harmony is that between 
the creature and his Creator. Strictly, the Christian ascetic does not 
aim at self-control, but at God-control. Pleasure, in the Christian 
scheme, is not squeezed out, but put in its place. 


Where life is at its highest, vital activity is at its zenith. The 
activity of sense, of imagination, of heart and of intellect 
was at its highest in the life of the Saviour, inasmuch as He 
lived so intensely and perfectly. Pleasure, then, of the keen- 
est and the purest kind formed an ingredient of His earthly 
experience." 


How else would He have been so sensitive to pain? But Buddhist 
theory, at the other end of the scale, attempts to avoid both pain 
and pleasure. 

Until 1924 it was thought in the West that Nirvana was annihi- 
lation; and whatever pseudo-philosophical conclusions may be 
reached in denial of such an assessment of the doctrine, logically it 
is difficult to accept any argument that would make it other. It must, 
however, be noted that a large body of Buddhist speculation makes 
of Nirvana a reality in itself; the ascetic comes into contact with it 
from time to time, and is finally merged in it, losing, apparently, his 
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individuality. Here, surely, is a pantheistic parody of the fulfilment 
of the supernatural life: the gradual “divinizing” of the soul and its 
eventual union with Christ. The multiplication of ‘“Buddhas;’ which 
although a feature of the Mahayana seems to have been not unknown 
to early Buddhism, has a perverted resemblance to the doctrine of 
“alter Christus?’ a resemblance which the promotion of the Buddha 
to be the living god of the Mahayana tends to confirm. Moreover 
the definition of salvation is in advanced Buddhism “‘acquisition of 
the quality of Buddha.’ 

The full cycle of such muddled pantheism is manifested in 
Buddhist doctrines quoted by Mme. Blavatsky in Isis Unveiled, that 
“the first men were created with all the faculties of the Deity, and 
powers far transcending those of the angelic host;’ linked up with 
her own quotation from Brian Houghton Hodgson: “Genuine 
Buddhism, overleaping the barrier between finite and infinite mind, 
urges its followers to aspire, by their own efforts, to that divine 
perfectibility of which it teaches that man is capable, and by attain- 
ing which man becomes a god’ 

The parody is often remarkably emphasized by those who seek 
parallels. This is well exemplified by a quotation from A. J. Edmunds 
when speaking of the “two Gospels, Buddhist and Christian”: 


On the surface, 7.e. in the realm of emotion, they are dia- 
metrically contradictory... . Yet, deep in the region of 
truth, the twain are one: both proclaim the necessity of a 
second death, a death of self: ““whoso seeketh his soul shall 
lose it, but he that loseth it shall find it?? Both maintain in 
different ways—one emotionally, and the other intellec- 
tually—that self is unreal, that we metaphysical islands were 
once part of a continent, and may yet be so again. The 
Buddhist Nirvana [he goes on to say] is that of the intel- 
lect: loss of self in the universe.® 


It might be suggested that one who so misquotes the Christian 
Gospel is hardly qualified to interpret its spirit. But his commentary 


*Buddhist and Christian Gospels, Innes and Sons, Philadelphia, 1909. 
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is useful as demonstrating the antithesis of Christian truth to Buddhist 
theory; one the one hand, the supernatural solidarity of mankind, 
first in Adam, and then, after Adam’s defection, in Christ; on the 
other hand, the “death of self” that can only issue in a supposed 
void. The tendency of an activity, especially when it is mainly men- 
tal, that favors a natural squeezing out of self, must always contra- 
dict itself by being towards self-regard. Self may decrease, but only 
by being replaced by something other than self. 

Happily, even in the natural order, this, in outward activity, may 
be represented by love of others, And traditional early Buddhism 
does allege a general benevolent activity in Buddha and his follow- 
ers. If the Hinayana, consistent at least with its egotistic philosophy 
and recommendations, does not seem to have favored this altruism, 
the Mahayana, on the contrary, tends to exalt it. It tends, moreover, 
to modify early Buddhist philosophy itself, so as to allow for this 
altruism. Whatever labyrinths the human mind may make for itself, 
it remains the possessor of human reason; and however far it may 
travel on the wrong road in its more formal speculations, the mind’s 
native sense of logic is constantly prompting to right decisions. This 
is more especially true where the decisions affect moral conduct, 
and conscience comes into play. To man’s gropings for truth, pro- 
vided they be honest and sincere, there cannot be denied a measure 
of divine guidance. Were men to be consistent with their own mis- 
taken philosophical speculations, what horrible results would follow 
in the realm of conduct from philosophies of modern times other 
than those we condemn most and which have proved their base origin 
in recent years! Subjectivism has in its practical manifestations the 
seeds of all kinds of wrongdoing in the guise of right. But that even 
pagans may rise above their false theories is a tribute to humanity 
made to the image and likeness of God. 

What are we to say of the Buddhist beliefs that have led some to 
see legendary resemblances between Buddha and Christ? It may be 
that even these are the strivings of unenlightenment to attain truth. 
There is a tradition of miraculous circumstances surrounding 
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Buddha’s conception and birth, representing legends, which, al- 
though they have developed in course of time, can be traced back 
to early Buddhist days. There is a legend that describes a kind of 
“transfiguration, which on the principle of Buddh-multiplication 
is asserted also of others who reach “supernatural” enlightenment. 
A. J. Edmunds also gives a “parallel” to the Ascension in the passing 
into Nirvana.® The parody of the acceptance of Buddha as a super- 
natural being is only accentuated by the fact that to the pagan mind 
the supernatural is linked up with the legendary. 

If there is much extravagance in the demonstration of alleged 
parallels, there seems, on the other hand, to be a more tangible com- 
parison in Lamaism. This development of Buddhism has a highly 
organized pseudo-ecclesiastical system; some, indeed, think that its 
ritualism is of its essence. Even so, Lamaism follows the general trend 
of Buddhism by comprising a mixture of cults. It adopts a secret 
philosophy as opposed to the “popular religion” The general view 
of it as the most corrupt form of Buddhism is at first sight at strange 
variance with Mme. Blavatsky’s opinion that it is the “purest 
Buddhism.’ Yet there is a sense in which she is probably right. It 
must be remembered that early Buddhism knew of a higher phi- 
losophy, though it was not much regarded since it was above the 
heads of the common folk. The more enlightened form of the 
Mahayana sought to unite the “popular” and the “‘esoteric}’ but it is 
possible that the Lamaistic speculations represent in part a certain 
“logical” development of the early doctrines with all their incon- 
sistencies, extravagances, and potentialities for intellectual perversion. 

The esoteric doctrines of Buddhism seem to be the subject of 
deep study by the Lamas, and amongst these doctrines is that ex- 
traordinary pantheistic parody of the doctrine of the Blessed Trin- 
ity which can be “explained” only in the uncertain gloom of the 
Buddhist pantheistic “philosophy?” 


We cannot hope to realize the Illimitable but we can under- 
stand the Idea that within the All is the potentiality of be- 
9] bid. 
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coming. Hence in all units is latent a potential ‘Trinity, for 
every trinity is but a polarized unity, as may be seen in a 
circular magnet which, when divided, has opposite poles, 
and the magnet itself is the link giving birth to both. . . . 
We can realize the Idea of a potential three-ness within the 
Boundless Unity... . There are not actually three Eternals, 
for three are One “and this is space”’—i, e. space in its purely 
esoteric and transcendental sense.” 


In Isis Unveiled Mme. Blavatsky referred to a Buddhist teaching 
that 

... the soul cannot reach the abode of bliss, unless she has 
received the “holy kiss;’ or the re-union of the soul with the 
substance from which she emanated—spirit. All souls are 
dual, and while the latter is a feminine principle, the spirit is 
masculine. While imprisoned in body, man is trinity, unless 
pollution is such as to have caused his divorce from the 
spirit. “Woe to the soul which prefers to her divine husband 
(spirit) the earthly wedlock with her terrestrial body” 
records a text of the Book of the Keys. 


We see here a confused pantheistic parody of the soul’s union 
with her Divine Bridegroom, the goal of divine contemplation, bound 
up with an idea of a trinity, which, in accordance with Buddhist 
philosophy, can never be truly transcendent. The idea, at least in 
substance, is coarsely represented in Lamaism by countless obscene 
images, which, however, to the credit of the Lamas are not usually 
exposed to the public gaze. The teachings involved have had a fairly 
extensive literary treatment, though Burnouf said of them: “The 
pen refuses to transcribe doctrines as miserable in respect of form 
as they are odious and degrading in respect of meaning:’ 

This striving for a satisfying philosophy of contemplation is all 
the more dangerous precisely because of the surrender of the natural 
powers that is fundamental to Buddhism in that it encourages the 
cultivation of deliberate ecstasy. Buddhist “meditation” leads, as 
authorities have noted, to the acquiring of extremely marked psychic 
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powers, and the association of advanced Buddhist practice with magic 
and spiritism is not surprising. 

It is this aspect of Buddhism that attracts those in the West who 
embrace it. We hear of Europeans who have become Buddhists in 
India. The strange “psychic” cults which have arisen in modern 
times both in Europe and America have nearly always Buddhist 
inspiration, and include the study of Buddhist doctrines. But 
Buddhism is perhaps too self-regarding to be missionary; moreover, 
its infinite variety lacks the necessary unity. Nevertheless, there was 
a movement, mentioned by J. Przyluski some years ago, for uniting 
all the Buddhists of Asia for the purpose of inaugurating a grand 
propaganda campaign in Europe and America in order, so it was 
said, “to save the world?’ 

On the true origin of all such attempts, Jacques Maritain has some 
forceful words: 


I am well aware of the dangers to the mind latent in the 
confused syncretism which decks itself in the colours of 
the East, and the encounter between the ideology with 
which Europe poisons the world, and from which we can 
free ourselves only with difficulty, and the great amorphous 
demons of the false religions of Asia. That is, however, a 
common plague, a common peril proceeding not from the 
East, but from the universalism of the devil contaminating 
East and West by one another. [He then goes on to say: | 
The claim put forward by certain representatives of the 
East to be ambassadors of the spirit reveals an illusion which 
is far from being innocuous. It also contains a painful aspira- 
tion which only the Church of Jesus Christ can satisfy.” 


M. Maritain has there surely stated the case for the study of the 
Buddhistic parody. We may seize on many of the Buddhist doctrines 
which have their Christian “counterpart.” But there is one thing 


lacking which condemns it for the husk it is: that is Redemption 
in fact. 


"The Things That Are Not Caesar’s. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1930. 


The Subject of Aristotle’s Poetics’ 


BY 
EDWARD G. BALLARD 


Geveeenaees on the Poetics disagree con- 
cerning Aristotle’s purpose in writing his essay. For example, a long 
tradition with which Butcher in Aristotle’s Theory of Fine Art seems 
to side, holds that Aristotle was concerned largely with elaborating 
the current theory of art as imitation. On the other hand, Maxwell 
Anderson,” guided by his practical preoccupations, believes that the 
crux of the essay lies in its analysis of the concept of Catharsis as ap- 
plied in a successful drama. An attempt to include both of these no- 
tions is made by J. C. Ransome.’ He indicates that the concepts of 
imitation and of catharsis are of equal importance and that in some 
way or other they figure essentially in the making of any play. But 
we will look through his essay in vain if we wish to learn just how 
these two important ideas are related. At least all these writers are 
agreed that Aristotle’s essay is a very practical piece of analysis and 
contains ideas which must be understood if we are to learn how a 
play is made and how it functions to accomplish its end. Disagree- 
ment centers around the question of the kind of analysis which is 
being made and the meaning of the terms in which it is made. 

Entry into this arena may well be made by asking just this 
question: “What kind of analysis of the drama is Aristotle making?” 
Now it seems reasonable to attempt to answer this question within 


1Read at the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, March 26, 1948. 
2The Essence of Tragedy, 1939. 
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the context of Aristotle’s philosophy. In addition in order to answer 
this question at all persuasively, it will be necessary to make an 
excursion into the mythology connected with the drama. It can, 
then, be shown that Aristotle’s analysis is a natural development in 
his own terms of elements native to the dramatic situation. 

The problem which Aristotle was concerned about when he 
wrote the Poetics can be located in chapter four of his treatise. He 
writes there: 

The birth of poetry in general seems due to two tendencies 
innate in man. From earliest childhood the instinct for 
imitation is natural to us, as is the universal pleasure in 
imitation. [Then he continues: ] Now not only is imitation 
instinctive but also harmony and rhythm. . . . So people 
starting with such original predispositions developed these 
elements in their improvisations . . . until they produced 
poetry. 
In sum it is indicated that there are two sources of pleasure in poetry: 
imitation and harmony or rhythm. The problem of the Poetics is to 
identify these two sources and to investigate their combination in 
the several forms of poetry. My own occupation here will be with 
the first part of this problem: the further identification of these 
sources of pleasure. This identification, if successful, should throw 
needed light upon Aristotle’s incomplete and much badgered treatise. 

I suggest that Aristotle is drawing upon a distinction already 
quite familiar to Greek artists. Plato, for example, makes this distinc- 
tion in one of the speeches of the Symposium. There it is pointed out 
that Love is not one god but two. There is the vulgar Polyhymnia, 
observable in many forms in every byway; and there is the heavenly 
and pure Urania. A similar distinction between the two loves is made 
in the myth of Eros. But the analogue most familiar to the Greeks is 
no doubt to be found in their dual gods of art, Dionysus and Apollo. 
The contrasting characters of these gods are significant. Dionysus is 
a version of the antique fertility god, deity of wine, of wild vernal 
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orgies, of ecstasy and enthusiasm. His worshipers, worked up to the 
acceptable state of frenzy by wine, dance, and the uncontrolled 
music of pipes (which Aristotle calls music of passion) believed 
themselves possessed by the god himself, and were, beyond a doubt, 
receptive of any suggestion which tradition or a leader of their 
rituals might make. The drama, originating in these ritualistic orgies, 
as Aristotle recognized, was sacred to Dionysus. On the other hand, 
Apollo is a self-contained and intellectual god. He loves clarity, self- 
control, harmony, and wisdom. Appropriately, his musical instru- 
ment is the lyre. 

A starker contrast than this presented by the two gods of art 
would be difficult to imagine. It is interesting to speculate why the 
Greek drama, after it became one of the most orderly and controlled 
of art forms, nevertheless remained sacred to Dionysus, in spite of 
the fact that the name of Apollo is regularly called on by the pro- 
tagonists. What kind of truce was made between these antithetical 
gods that they should walk peacably hand in hand through the 
greatest of our literature? Despite the contrast between them, it 
seems clear that a very close connection between the receptive god 
of imitation and the god of harmony and rhythm was believed 
obscurely to exist at a date considerably before Aristotle. We are 
told, for instance, that the birthplace of Dionysus was in the inner- 
most part of the Delphian shrine to Apollo.’ 

In a drama—as doubtless in life—we must deal with these two 
principles: the Dionysiac and the Apollinarian. A more detailed 
description of them, then, is desirable. The Dionysiac principle is 
passive; the Dionysiac person, if we may so describe him, tends to 
identify himself with another, to imitate. He always finds his being 
in, another. Such is any actor or, for example, the young rhapsode 
who became the butt of Socrates’ sport because he could be by 
turns Homer, Achilles, or even Zeus, but in himself he was nothing. 
Opposing this Dionysiac element is the Apollinarian. The individual 
in whom this element is strong strives to become self-sufficient. He 
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is not an actor but rather is content to find his being in himself. This 
Apollinarian principle is the principle of structure, of form. As such 
it is the object of the intellect or of contemplation. It is best exempli- 
fied—traditionally at least—in clear harmonies. Hence the instru- 
ment of Apollo is the lyre, tuned perfectly to the simplest arith- 
metical ratios. 

These two—the passive which has being only in another and the 
active which has being only in itself—are principles of analysis. We 
are slightly embarrassed at this point by the difficulty of defining 
these principles more precisely. It would seem that that which is 
merely passive and dependent cannot even be thought, as Aristotle 
indicated in his discussion of prime matter. And the attempt to talk 
about that which has being in itself only, that which is completely 
independent and simply itself ends, as Plato showed in the second 
part of the Parminides, in talk about nonsense. Aristotle skirted such 
difficulties by investigating these principles always as related to each 
other. And it was in consequence of his investigation of these two 
concepts of dependence and independence that he developed the 
concept of substance. Substance in its ordinary meaning signifies 
a composite of matter or passivity and the form from which it 
derives its identity and definiteness. Conversely, anything which 
possesses unity and definiteness is to that extent formed matter or 
substantial. The notion of substance is developed completely, of 
course, in the Metaphysics, but is relevant here, for a drama—pos- 
sessing unity and definiteness—is to some extent substantial. Conse- 
quently we should expect it to be analyzable in terms of the principles 
of substance. 

The drama, sacred to Dionysus and aspiring to Apollo, certainly 
displays these two points of emphasis: frenzy and contemplation. 
The frenetic and passive is the material for a drama and the intelli- 
gible harmony its form. Under happy circumstances provided by 
the artist the two may blend. The primitive frenzy of the goat song 
and fertility cult may be directed by the enlightened skill of the artist 
to the ordered frenzy of the dance and drama. 
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It does appear reasonable to suspect that we have in these two 
mythological qualities the Dionysiac and the Apollinarian, the germs 
of Aristotle’s two metaphysical principles: matter and form. But 
these two are the essential components of any tragedy. Aristotle’s 
purpose in writing his treatise now begins to become visible. He is 
making a matter-form analysis of the drama. The significance of this 
analysis clarifies as we note its application, for example, in discover- 
ing the parts of a plot and in explaining its cathartic effect. 

The tragedy, as Aristotle saw it, was a process in which the hero 
(the matter) acquired certain forms. This process developed in three 
movements. In the first movement the protagonist made a decision. 
This decision is a resolution to identify himself with a cause or a 
point of view which he, mistakenly of course, believes to be appro- 
priate for him. He is, thus, at the beginning, merely imitative. Then, 
attempting to remain true to the identity which he has, more or 
less blindly, chosen for himself, the protagonist enters in on the 
middle section of the play, the complication and denouement, which 
brings him to the end, the illumination which purges him of his initial 
blindness so that he is able to view his first decision from a more 
adequate perspective. Thus at the end—as a result of a catastrophe 
and catharsis—the real meaning, the intelligible form, of his decision 
becomes evident. This is the rhythm of tragedy: one passes from a 
decision made under the aegis of Dionysus through the catharsis to 
illumination, seen by grace of Apollo. The form (Apollo) becomes 
active only through matter (Dionysus); matter acquires identity 
only through form. Thus the order and beauty of Apollo are mani- 
fested through Dionysus; naturally, then, the drama is in honor of 
the latter. One achieves catharsis only through imitation; salvation ts 
through appearance. 

The most difficult notion to understand here is the notion of 
catharsis. Aristotle speaks of the tragedy as producing a catharsis of 
pity and fear. Why does he make mention of just these emotions? 
It may be that the same two principles which we have been discussing 
may be reapplied. The affective tone associated with the Dionysiac 
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impulse to imitate or to identify oneself with another is pity. We 
feel pity when we identify ourselves with someone who is to suffer. 
As Aristotle expresses it, pity is a “feeling of pain caused by the 
sight of some evil . .. which we might expect to befall ourselves.” 
On the other hand, we feel fear or awe when anything calls our own 
self-identification into doubt, as the analytic gaze of the god of the 
intellect is apt to do. Thus the audience identifies itself with Oedipus, 
and he identifies himself with the wise and just king of Thebes. As 
incident follows incident with the logic of Fate, the implications 
of this identification become more and more apparent. The audience 
pities Oedipus for his impending catastrophe and fears for itself, since 
it would have made the same identification. Hence, for the audience 
at least, the tendency to pity and to imitate Oedipus is held in check 
by the contrary tendency to fear and to seek to be independent. 
Then at the end when Oedipus’ prayers to Apollo have been heard, 
and the error which lay in his initial decision to imitate his father is 
purged, he has, at least, achieved negative knowledge. He knows 
who he is not and so is more definitely himself. In consequence he 
is comparatively at peace with himself, and the audience mirrors 
this peace affectively. They no longer have the abnormal tendency 
to pity or to fear the hero, for his outcome is their outcome. To- 
gether audience and hero emerge to a state of more definitely formed 
character where one may make a better hypothesis about himself 
and enter in again on the tragic cycle. 

The points which have been made thus far converge to one 
conclusion. The two sources of pleasure in poetry, the natural im- 
pulse to imitate and the impulse to produce and enjoy harmony, are 
reflections of the tendency to identify oneself with another and the 
tendency to be independent and self-sufficient. These are reflected 
again in the decision and illumination respectively of a drama. But 
these two impulses, translated into metaphysical terms, reflect one’s 
material and formal components. And the process or struggle by 
which the dramatic matter moves to incorporate the dramatic form 
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state of conflicting pity and fear, through purgation, and to a state 
is reflected affectively by the passing of the audience through a 
of peace. Our conclusion is that Aristotle’s Poetics can be read as a 
metaphysical analysis—in terms of Aristotle’s metaphysics—of the 
drama. That this is true of the Poetics as a whole can easily be seen. 
For the matter and form of the drama, alluded to in chapter four of 
the Poetics, are developed in chapter six in terms of the four causes. 
And the remainder of the Poetics is largely a development and a 
commentary on chapter six. 

But these four causes of the drama are just those with which the 
playwright is immediately concerned. ‘Thus the Poetics is indeed in 
a sense a very practical handbook for the maker of plays or the critic. 
However, it is a handbook in a special sense—it is useful primarily for 
a writer who is interested at every step to understand what he is 
doing in Aristotle’s own terms. 


Current Thought 


T. V. SMITH ON PERSONALISM* 


The final fruitage of Western culture is the recognition of as many centers of 
virtue as there are private imaginations, a citadel in which no man appears 
ultimately unworthy to himself. A philosophy which gives technical formula- 
tion to this Western Way has flourished, in part has arisen, in California. It is 
that philosophy known as “personalism.’ 

Personalism may not solve all the problems left unsolved by competing 
philosophical systems; but it certainly locates these problems with inerrant 
insight, and it helps thus and otherwise to solve many of them. Personalism 
finds the source of all value, and indeed the essence of all being, in this self- 
same individuality where we have discerned the final resultant of democratic 
philosophy. Born as a state at the same time in which Karl Marx was giving 
birth to the technical philosophy known as “dialectical materialism;’ California 
became the natural habitat of a philosophy which elevates mind over matter 
as the major determinant and the abiding meaning of history. 

“The whole operation? says one of California’s gifted personalists, “is 
ideal; and what is called final causality, the influence of an ideal, which is now 
generally acknowledged (in California, at least) to be the only causation in 
the moral world, is thus brought to be also the true primary causation in the 
world of Nature? Thus the great California philosopher of yesteryear, G. H. 
Howison, whose name is a bright luminary in the American galaxy of phi- 
losophic insight. 

Not only in personality is thus located the center of all value and being, 
but in that portion of individuality which best befits our high human aspira- 
tion. Another conspicuous philosophy of this hundred years—F reudianism— 
also locates all value in personality, but it, as it were, in the basement of 
personality, i.e., in the subconscious. Now this is to be on the right road but 
it is to stop short of the goal. Beginning with Howison and now flowering in, 
though far from ending with, present-day personalists in California, the mean- 
ing of man, as in turn the meaning of history, is found in that segment of 
personality which is highest and best, in the self-consciousness of the individual 
who has made the most of his inequalities through the methodological device 
of equal opportunity. 

The California school of personalism—well represented at this College of 
the Pacific—has given body to this continuing, this emancipative insight: that 
the goal of political process is full personality. At the University of Southern 
California, though by no means confined thereto, this spirit of personalism has 
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achieved institutional body with the substance of financial endowment and 
the essence of architectural beauty. The School of Philosophy there is eminent 
in comparison with other centers in the United States, and it draws to its 
succor a succession of philosophers from this and other lands. In the beauti- 
fully edited and gorgeously printed magazine The Personalist . . . wisely 
including literature in its ambit, a quarterly elixir of spirit is administered to 
the thought-stream of the whole intellectual world. . . . It is a great achieve- 
ment, amid the welter of material forces at home and the maelstrom of 
diabolical forces launched upon the world by dialectical materialism abroad, 
a great achievement to keep alive and function-bright a philosophy which 
never deviates from its central emphasis upon the self-consciousness of self- 
respecting individuals as source of value and goal of all process. . . . 

Here is indeed located and centered one fine contribution of personalism: 
the synthesis of the “eternal” and the “temporal, the permeation of the 
“sensuous” by the “rational”... 

There is no subordination in the free life spirit, but all one mighty, one 
integrated superordination. Such is the sound emphasis of this philosophy 
most characteristic of California, though a philosophy by no means the only 
form to flourish in this lush soil. From the Olympian vantage of the Mount 
of Personalism, let us then hazard for the personalists a word of judgment on 
philosophical insights glimpsed from lower mounts. Pragmatism, which also 
flourishes in California, has contributed a dynamic note; but the pragmatists, 
infatuated with Progress, have subordinated the eternal to the temporal. Posi- 
tivism, which also flourishes in California, has contributed sophistication; but 
from Olympus the logical positivists, in love with language, seem to have 
subordinated the vast axiological web of symbolism to “signs” so lean with 
leukemia as to reduce to “non-sense” what all the world besides has found to 
be the final sense. Realism, which also flourishes in California, has contributed 
to philosophy the spirit of science; but the realists, also lean with learning, 
have subordinated synthesis to analysis, letting the “problem of how to know” 
usurp the dear place of knowledge of life and destiny. 

Personalism, knowing that in the life of the spirit all is superordination, 
conceives itself as renouncing irrelevancies and as escaping all prevailing 
externalism in order to disclose personality itself as the transforming in- 
ternalism of beauty and truth. Consciousness, in its mode of memory, has 
subjugated the past as past; consciousness, in its mode of imagination, has 
captured the future for the present; and the present of full self-consciousness 
is afforded as all that has been and all that may be in a time-transcending 
synthesis of the temporal and the eternal. Its motto: if anywhere, here; tf any- 
avhen, now. In transcending all parts, personalism has thought to dignify with 
autonomy and with integrity the whole of value. And so, personalism has 
taught us how to say technically what the poets and seers have long been 
saying to all who having ears to hear, hear the swelling overtones of ageless 


wisdom... . | 
It is a gallant picture which California stalwarts, like the earlier Howison, 
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the later Royce, and the contemporary F lewelling, have drawn thus in 
systematic philosophy of the deeper meaning and the higher mission of man- 
kind. Man, the product of equalized opportunity at a given time, is the pro- 
ducer of democracy at each succeeding time. Whether in the creative thrust 
one achieve (with Royce) a personalistic monism as matrix for all the diversity 
of life, or whether he rest (with Howison) in a personal pluralism, he does 
well as touching human life to treasure what California has done in its first 
hundred years, and to foresee flowering through its longer future the plant 
of democratic individualism, grounded by Emerson long ago in this mag- 
nificent insight: 


A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light which 
flashes across his mind from within more than the luster of the 
firmament of bards and sages... 


“Else? concludes Emerson, the sage who took personalism for granted, 


Tomorrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense what we 
have thought and felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take with 
shame our own opinion from another. 


Notes and Discussions 


LE COMITE INTERNATIONAL DES STANDARDS 


Under the above title, Professor Andre Lalande, Member of the Institute, 
Professor Emeritus of the Sorbonne, writes in the Revue Philosophique for 
July-September, 1951, of the formation of a French-American Committee 
on Standards with headquarters at 65 Quai d’Orsay, Paris VIle, Christian 
Richard, secretary. This organization, he writes, 


In opposition to a biomorphic philosophy which knows no other 
norm than the struggle for existence and which conceives in a highly 
developed society the relation of the individual to the state to be 
that of the cell to the organism, is based upon the humanism of the 
lamented Irving Babbitt and the personalism of Ralph T. Flewelling, 


* * * 


FLOWERS FROM THE SOUTH 
From Ecuador 


I am receiving regularly your magnificent review of philosophy, without 
any doubt, the best within its field, which is published in the world. 


From Argentina, for Professor Thompson 


Your profound and generous judgments, enriched by philosophical wisdom 
and felicitous style, have caused me to feel deeply and offer in return my 
sincerest friendship and appreciation. 


* * * 


A DIVERSION FROM A NONAGENARIAN SUBSCRIBER 
THREE SINGERS 
or Time to Change our Hymnology 


I heard three men, each singing a different religious song: their voices were 
_ equally pleasant, but their conceptions of religion differed widely. Interested 
in the lyrics of their respective songs, I heard Mr. A. unctuously intone: 


“Rock of Ages cleft for me; let me hide myself in Thee.’ 


That surely was not the language of a Christian soldier, and while pitying 
Mr. A., I had to class him as an introvert. 


Mr. B. showed a more cosmopolitan sentiment by singing: 
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“Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas?” 


Gladly, I placed Mr. B. among Extroverts Ltd.! 


Stimulated by brightened anticipations, I was set for the last of the trio, truly 
rewarded, as Mr. C. sang: 


“If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 
I would fly the earth around. 
Whenever I'd find the nations torn— 
In warfare, jealousy, spite or scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind; 
I would fly, I would fly like a thunder crash, 
And into their blinded spirits flash. 
Then, with their evil thoughts subdued, 
I would teach them Christian brotherhood!” 


Mr. C. was a native Christian philosopher. 


RoBERT DUDERSTADT 


FROM A WELL-KNOWN SUBSCRIBER IN ENGLAND 


Dear Professor Flewelling: 

I doubt that you have ever written a more true and convincing paper than 
your leader of Summer 1951. It must have sprung direct from your heart and 
brought a fresh wind in our depressing atmosphere. Such words and thoughts 
derived from personal experience constitute the best counter measures against 
the materialism which struck down our Western World. I could subscribe to 
every word from my own humble experiences, and I could not resist to send 
you an expression of deeply felt gratitude. 


“INTELLECTUAL JOURNALS” 


The influence of intellectual journals can never be measured by quantitative 
circulation. In any great historic decision, such as our 1945 appeasement, one — 
factor is that amorphous thing known as “climate of opinion?’ This is created 
less by mass circulation of Hearst editorials and other popular comic books 
than by small qualitative circulation among those who “count!’—Peter Viereck 
in Saturday Review of Literature, August 18, 1951 


Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHERS WITH AND WITHOUT HAMMERS 


NigtzscHE: PHILOSOPHER, PsyCHOLocist, ANTICHRIST. By Walter A. Kauf- 
mann. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1950. Pp. X1-409. $6.00. 


Here is a new book on Nietzsche which is different and which must in a way 
supersede all previous commentaries. Not that the author has finally solved 
the Nietzsche debate which must go on presumably to the end of time or the 
exhaustion of the debaters. Moreover it does give some justification for a new 
appraisal of Nietzsche, though none for those wild and wicked assertions that 
formed the inspiration of Nazism, Hitlerism, and Buchenwald. These are 
facts, because evil has no compunction about picking up assurance where it 
can find it, and Nietzsche undoubtedly provided the material. 

Kaufmann brings out how basely Frau Férster-Nietzsche abused both her 
brother and the general public by suppressing his later work and by represent- 
ing the disjointed notes of his early knapsack travels as his maturest conclusion 
in Thus Spake Zarathustra, But this was not all of her conspiracy. Hoping to 
make Nietzsche the hero and spokesman of the rising Nazi movement, to gain 
personal prestige at the same time, and to foster the Paraguay colonization 
effort in which she and her husband were interested, she deliberately sup- 
pressed portions of the Zarathustra to fit her design. To aggravate her offense 
further was the long suppression of Ecce Homo which is particularly revealing. 

However strenuous the effort no favorable friend of Nietzsche can deny 
the absoluteness of the contradictions which lie in the material before him. 
Neither can he deny that as he has been presented, Nietzsche has been the 
world’s bane of our age. The author quotes Jaspers as telling us “that the true 
alternative to merely nipping here and there [in reading Nietzsche] . . . con- 
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sists in nowhere being satisfied until we have ‘also found the contradiction: 
(54) 

Having thus located the contradictions we are in position to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. Out of these strange contradictions sprang the anomaly 
which set him up as the inspirer of Nazi nationalism while at the same time 
he held and expressed as no other German before or since, unequivocal 
opposition to the views the Nazis adopted. 


The basic difference between Nietzsche’s earlier and later theories is 
that his final philosophy is based on the assumption of a single basic 
principle, while the philosophy of his youth was marked by a cleft 
which all but broke it in two. When Nietzsche introduced the will to 
power into his thought, all the dualistic tendencies which had rent it 
previously could be reduced to mere manifestations of this basic 
ATIVER se ok 

While the study of Nietzsche’s early works may reveal the need 
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for some modification, it does not explain why this change should 
have consisted in an appeal to the will to power, nor does it offer any 
sufficient clue to the meaning of this notorious conception.... (152) 

The crown of Nietzsche’s philosophy is the dual vision of the 
superman and the eternal recurrence; its key conception is the will to 
power. After setting out to question all that could be doubted, 
Nietzsche wound up with these eminently questionable notions. One 
is therefore in danger of robbing Nietzsche’s ideas of all plausibility 
and relevance to contemporary thought—and one may indeed fail 
altogether to understand them correctly — if one ignores how 
Nietzsche came to think as he did. When it is shown, on the other 
hand, how Nietzsche came to invoke such extreme conceptions, it 
will appear that his later doctrines are answers—worthy of consider- 
ation, although hardly entirely acceptable as they stand—to problems 
which still plague us today. ... 

Nietzsche attacked the value problem which stares our generation 
in the face—the dilemma which haunts modern man and threatens our 
civilization. ... (99) 

Nietzsche’s basic problem is whether a new sanction can be found 
in this world for our values. (100) 


Nietzsche attempted to establish values without divine sanctions but 
doubted if it could be maintained. So his basic problem was to discover a new 
sanction for moral values. Such sanction is undiscoverable however apart from 
the moral nature of the cosmos, a living God present and creative in the uni- 
versal order. 

“The will to power” was introduced in the hope that he could thus reduce 
all of the dualistic tendencies of his system to manifestations of this basic drive. 
After glorifying “the blond beast” and wars as but preparations for future wars 
which so bedeviled his Nazi countrymen and sank his world in blood, he could 
save his system only by assuming that this will was the will to overcome one’s 
self, a quite contrary doctrine. 

So the debate goes on but Kaufmann has, so far as our knowledge yet ex- 
tends, written the outstanding interpretation of Nietzsche. 


Rol. de 


Tue Great Tuinkers. By Rupert Lodge. Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 
1949. Pp. X-310. 16s. 


With the counterrevolution in educational philosophy there has been a re- 
newed interest in “Great Books” and “Great Thinkers”? Numerous books have 
been written which call our attention to the well-known painters, such as Mi- 
chelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Rembrandt, and to such musicians as Bach, 
Beethoven, and the other greats. Professor Lodge has carefully selected ten 
of the “Great Thinkers” in the history of Western thought, particularly in the 
realm of philosophy. He contends that the “work of these ten thinkers con- 
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stitutes the mainstream of European philosophy’’ He selected Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. A 
final chapter outlines the development of modern idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. 

The book is written with a clarity and simplicity that commends itself to 
use with beginning students of the history of philosophy. Each great thinker 
recelves systematic consideration in one concise chapter. Lodge introduces 
each chapter with something of the philosopher’s life and writings, providing 
the reader with historical orientation, and then follows by interesting explana- 
tions of the most outstanding aspects of his philosophical contributions. Each 
chapter is concluded with a section devoted to a consideration of the reasons 
for the greatness of the thinker. The outstanding merit of the book consists of 
the simplicity and selectivity with which the complex story of philosophy is 
presented. In a comparatively short volume the beginning student of philoso- 
phy is introduced to the essential thinkers in Western thought and their out- 
standing ideas. If there is any weakness in the book, it is the extreme brevity of 
the chapter devoted to post-Kantian movements. Within the space of twenty 
pages the author covers all of the high points of modern idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. One might wish for a more complete coverage of these philo- 
sophical developments. 

The analysis and explanation of the essentials of Kant’s philosophy by Pro- 
fessor Lodge is probably the best chapter in the text. To interpret Kant accu- 
rately in a brief chapter is enough to challenge the skill of any writer. 

The Great Thinkers is recommended both to laymen interested in begin- 
ning philosophy, and to the student of the history of philosophy as an elemen- 
tary text. 

FRANK C, WEGENER 


Tue Morar Law or KANtT’s GROUNDWORK OF THE Metapnuysics oF Morats, A 
new translation with analysis and notes. pp. 151. 15s. 


Tue CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE, A Stupy IN KAntT’s Mora Puitosopuy. Both 
by H. J. Paton. Hutchinson’s University Library, London, 1948. 


The author of these two volumes, White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford, has dedicated himself to a clarification of Kant’s ethical writings and 
to a rescue of the man from those who turn his doctrine, like his person, into a 
caricature. Professor Paton’s concern is not merely academic, but is guided by 
the conviction that Kant’s ethical message “was never more needed than it is 
at present, when a somewhat arid empiricism is the prevailing fashion in philos- 
ophy”” (7) In offering a new translation of the Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
der Sitten, first published in 1785, the author has striven, in his own words, 


to make his thought move in an English dress with some ease and even 
—if it were possible—with some elegance. Contrary to the usual opin- 
ion, what has struck me most in the course of my undertaking is how 
well he can write. And it is my hope that through this English render- 
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ing there may loom at least something of his liveliness of mind, his 
suppressed intellectual excitement, his moral earnestness, his pleasure 
in words, and even, if it may be, something of his peculiar brand of 
humor, which is so dry that it might have come directly out of Scot- 
land itself. (8) 


These goals have been successfully accomplished in a manner at once felicitous 
in clarity and readability. The translation is preceded by a useful and lengthy 
page-by-page analysis of the text—a writing which, as he observes, “is one of 
the small books which are truly great [which has] exercised on human thought 
an influence almost ludicrously disproportionate to its size.’ 

The Categorical Imperative offers a sympathetic and exacting analysis of 
the formal aspects of Kant’s moral philosophy that invites inspection by those 
who appreciate the competence of the author and the many years of study he 
has given to his subject. The thesis of the previous work is reinforced in the 
present volume which seeks to rescue Kant from misinterpretations, distor- 
tions, and “a mass of traditional absurdities)’ and to show that his views are not 
only reasonable but are likewise important in an age which neglects them. 
Without detracting from the fine scholarship of the author, it must neverthe- 
less be said that, like most accounts of both the first and second Critiques, it 
fails to put the formal aspect of Kant’s teaching into coherent and proper rela- 
tion with the total purpose and doctrine of his central philosophy. It fails to 
show that Kant was essentially a great humanist whose view of man’s life, while 
possibly not as rich as it might have been, was nevertheless strikingly broad, 
sympathetic, and cosmopolitan. Special studies in some one aspect of Kant’s 
teaching are inclined to suggest, even if unintentionally, that he was only a 
technician and a specialist. This impression is gained when, as is common, his 
more formal moral views are expounded without due regard to his anthropol- 
ogy, his doctrine of the swmmum bonum, his views on optimism and pessimism, 
and his social philosophy. Perhaps more than any other modern thinker Kant 
has suffered from lack of a common knowledge and a total view of what he 
was about. In part, of course, he was to blame for this since he did not present 
his anthropology or larger ethical views in a comprehensive and single volume. 
Yet in consequence of this deficiency, such studies are all the more needed. 
Professor Paton pointedly states that limitations of space have made it impos- 
sible for him to include material on “the application of the categorical impera- 
tive” (17) Yet his failure to do so unwittingly helps perpetuate the common 
myth that Kant was only an academic mind and a hidebound disciplinarian. 
Incidentally, perhaps only an extended visit to the Orient, whose ethics rests 
on the principle of friendship rather than that of universal ethical law which 
subsumes friendship under it, can give to a person a clear sense of the impor- 
tance and significance which the Kantian moral doctrine possesses. Without it, 
however formulated, the democratic way of life would seem to be impossible. 


Silliman University WIxzBurR Lone 
Dumaguete, P. 1. 
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ExisTENCE AND Inquiry. By Otis Lee. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1949. pp. 1X-323. $4.00. 
Existence and Inquiry by the late Otis Lee is an expanded essay on the nature 
of philosophy and its present condition, determined by a detailed analysis of 
the role of inquiry in modern thought as that has been expressed in the early 
British empiricism and continental rationalism, nineteenth-century dialectical 
idealism and materialism, and in American pragmatism. The author’s purpose 
is “to describe how philosophy came to be where it is today, to evaluate its 
present state, and to offer some suggestions for the future?’ His efforts to treat 
this challenging problem indicate originality of insight, unusual resourceful- 
ness in the analysis of intellectual history, and a richness in suggestion that 
should make the volume rewarding reading for any serious student of philoso- 
phy. Frequently involved and handicapped somewhat by a lack of more ex- 
licit reference to persons and works, it nevertheless is free from the pedantry 
and artificial formalism that so frequently dominate scholarly studies in his- 
tory. Certainly it should take a place in the first rank of expository, interpre- 
tive, and critical essays on modern thought. 

Professor Lee is entirely right in insisting that the character of contempo- 
rary philosophy and the state of its problems must be assessed by a study of the 
past. Two criticisms must plague the work, however: (a) his directing prin- 
ciple that history shall in this instance be an effort to solve present problems 
rather than a “reconstruction? and (b) that his treatment of history is an over- 
simplification due to (A) the selection of a single phase of philosophy, inquiry, 
as the object of study and (8) the limitation of the study to dialectic and prag- 
matism from among the philosophies of the last century and a half. But the 
author’s own recognition of these difficulties largely vitiates the force of the 
criticism, since simplification in history is inevitable and becomes “over”- 
simplification only when the historian fails to recognize and properly assess his 
method and principles of selection and their implications in the product. Cer- 
tainly “Gnquiry,’ as conceived generously and in various guises by the author, 
and when related to “‘existence;’ its object, offers sufficient scope for a reward- 
ing historical study, one that investigates at least the gamut of methodology 
and epistemology and touches upon a large number of the basic issues of meta- 
physics and practical philosophy. And although absolute idealism and dialec- 
tical materialism together do not exhaust the important developments of nine- 
teenth-century thought any more than pragmatism exhausts that of the present 
century, all these taken together as Professor Lee has treated them nevertheless 
offer much room and leave surprisingly little that is not treated. Inquiry is 
considered “in terms of its object” and its forms are described as “functions of 
their objects,’ where “existence” is the “point of departure and the initial object 
of inquiry, ... unanalyzed experience, perceived fact, and the objects of un- 
reflective opinion? ‘ 

Part I, entitled “Analysis; is a study of understanding in terms of “indubi- 
table, self-evident facts and truths,’ the tradition of the early modern ration- 
alists and empiricists, treated by Lee as a unity because of agreement on the 
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criterion of truth. Whether Bacon, Locke, and Hume would recognize their 
common affinity to Descartes and Spinoza as described by him may be ques- 
tioned, but certainly his insistence that there is a common ground in the as- 
sumption that “Reality can be apprehended” is a healthy antidote to the some- 
what artificial divisions that are the usual framework for discussions of the 
period. 

Three philosophic paths resulted, according to Lee, from attempts by the 
“philosophy of evidence” to solve the problem of the contingent: (1) the 
Hegelian dialectic of inclusiveness that had its beginnings in the recognition 
in Spinoza and Leibniz of the degrees of knowledge; (2) the concept of utility 
that arose with the separation of the true and evident and culminated in prag- 
matism; and (3) the concern for history. Part II, “Dialectic,’ and Part III, 
‘Pragmatism,’ are detailed critical expositions of these developments. The dis- 
cussions of the problems attendant upon the inquiry into process are here es- 
pecially suggestive and illuminating. 

Contemporary philosophy which neglects concern for the present in favor 
of past or future, sacrifices, in Lee’s estimate, its independence, and all too fre- 
quently concerns itself with matters of minor import. It is a view of reality 
lacking a corresponding method of inquiry and analysis that is essentially iden- 
tified with criticism and fails to refer adequately to existence. The author’s 
promise of suggestions as to what is to be done is a promise rather inadequately 
fulfilled except insofar as a description of the problem is acceptable as a partial 
solution. 


University of Utah STERLING M. McMurrin 


GOETHE THE THINKER. By Karl Viétor. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1950. pp. X-212. $4.00, 


Whereas Karl Viétor has written a classified presentation and interpretation of 
Goethe’s thoughts, the reader is cautioned that Goethe himself did not under- 
take philosophical speculation systematically. In Viétor’s careful systematiza- 
tion lies the value of this study, however, for Goethe’s reflections were fre- 
quently creations of the moment woven into his belletristic works and not 
readily accessible to the student concerned with Goethe’s Weltanschauung. 

Inasmuch as Goethe's notions did not crystallize into a speculative system, 
Viétor lays bare the principal motifs which lend an inner consistency to the 
poet’s thinking. One is his Renaissance affirmation of life and the concomitant 
feeling of the oneness of the soul and God, of God and the world, leading to a 
modern, original form of pantheism. The second is his concept of polarity. 
Since attraction and repulsion, parting and uniting, polar antagonism underlie 
all forms of existence to Goethe, he set aside dualism per se. The third is the 
poet's underscoring of action and of the idea that man is born to be doer, that 
his foremost mission is activity. 

‘To what extent was Goethe influenced by the philosophies of the Western 
world? ‘The sum total was not great. The only philosopher of whom he spoke 
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at length was Spinoza but even his philosophy, and specifically his pantheism, 
he did not accept as a whole. In Schelling he found a like-minded thinker who 
developed, in systematic arrangement and in the language of modern specula- 
tion, views close to Goethe’s own. The poet’s faith in the immanence of the 
Divine in all life and his belief in the synthesis of spirit and Nature, idea and 
being, subject and object, freedom and necessity link him closely with the phi- 
losophy of so-called idealism. 

Kant’s epistemological idealism interested him not at all, however, but he 
did approve the moral imperative as a counterpoise to the shallow eudaemonism 
of the eighteenth century and he was enthusiastic about the antiteleological 
standpoint in The Critique of Judgment which confirmed his own notion that 
nature and art are infinite worlds, each too great to act purposively. 

Many contemporary thinkers he rejected. Fichte was one of those gentle- 
men who “ruminated his own ego?’ With Hegel’s dialecticism he had no pa- 
tience. His view of Schopenhauer’s philosophy he expressed in the verse: ob Ri 
joy in your worth you'd know / Worth on the world you must bestow.’ 

Had Goethe never written a poem, a drama, or a novel he would still be 
remembered as a path-maker in science. For that reason a short portion of the 
book presents an orderly account and evaluation of Goethe’s studies in com- 
parative anatomy, botany, biology, optics, physiology, and geology and their 
fructifying effect on his thinking. 

In this usable study which grew out of an intimate knowledge of Goethe 
I found only one jarring note. Viétor remarks in the closing pages that all ef- 
forts to propagate the study of Goethe “have not been able to make the beauty 
and wisdom of Goethe’s work so effective that it might have helped to avert 
the great calamity,’ i.e., National Socialism, war et al. Yet in an earlier chapter 
the author had approvingly quoted Goethe’s own observation that “the Muse 
does indeed willingly escort life but by no means knows how to guide it.’ (') 

Innumerable Goethe studies have been copied one from the other or have 
been used as a vehicle for the author’s own rumination. Viétor’s volume stands 
on its own feet. It is an exceedingly clear and precise presentation of Goethe’s 


speculations. Haro_p von HoFe 


Tur TEstAMENT OF WERTHER IN POETRY AND DRAMA. By Stuart Pratt Atkins. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1949. pp- X1i-322. $4.50. 


Dr. Atkins’ book raises once again the important question whether we can 
rightly think of any work of literary art as having only one central meaning. 
“What is the meaning?” we say, unconsciously assuming that there is but one, 
and that, though it may be hidden, a perfect critic with complete information 
could find it. Even when we grant that a work of art may have numerous mean- 
ings, we still like to think (and perhaps quite correctly) that they may be found 
and than then they are the meanings, for all time. We feel uneasy at the thought 
that the work actually has a different meaning for every reader according to 
his nature and experience; and in our dislike of such a world of chaotic sub- 
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jectivity, we insist that there must be a hierarchy of interpretations. Obviously, 
we say, the interpretation made by ignorance and incompetence is not so good 
as that made by wisdom and insight. Even when we remember that experts 
differ, not only with each other but with the author’s own interpretation of 
his work, we still cling, and I think on the whole wisely and even necessarily, 
to the view that theoretically at least one interpretation may be more complete 
and adequate than any other. 

The present reviewer's interpretation of Johann Wolfgang Goethe’s novel 
Die Leiden des jungen Werthers is that it has two main meanings on different 
levels. The story, one should perhaps remind the reader, presents the hopeless 
inner turmoil of young Werther, an artist who is unable to finish his work and 
unable fully to understand and express himself; unable to adjust to certain as- 
pects of the partly stiff, routine society in which he finds himself; and not only 
unable to win the entire love of Charlotte, who is married to Albert, but unable 
to work out a satisfactory conception of a good relationship with them. In the 
end he commits suicide. The intellectual meaning of the novel, as of most 
novels, lies in the relation of character to action. Goethe himself saw character 
and action as the essentials of drama. He used the terms Gesinnungen and 
Begebenheiten for the novel (“Im Roman sollen vorziiglich Gesinnungen und 
Begebenheiten vorgestellt werden . .}?), but his “states of mind” and “‘inci- 
dents” are surely included in the English words “character” and “action” The 
intellectual meaning, then, is to be found in the progressive hardening of Al- 
bert, who represents the rational, orderly type of mind (self-centered, too); 
the progressive deterioration of Charlotte (who in the beginning represents 
democratic goodness, and purity, activity, and beauty) under the influence of 
mere rationality and routine; and the development of confusion and despair in 
Werther, who represents the emotional, intuitive, and democratic mind, un- 
able, in his case, to cope with a partly bad society. The final act of suicide is 
only a symbol of the impossibility of life for such a spirit placed in such cir- 
cumstances. On a deeper level this novel no doubt represents Goethe’s uncon- 
scious symbolizing of the problems of his own personality and life. He himself 
said in Dichtung und Wahrheit that after writing Werther he felt “froh und 
frei, and zu einem newen Leben berechtigt” 

“Le mécanisme de linfluence} Paul Hazard notices, “c'est la déformation? 
The aphorism proves to be at least partly true. Goethe’s contemporaries saw 
Werther as an irreligious work, largely because of its apparent defense of sui- 
cide; a sentimental, middle-class, psychological novel of passion; a glorification 
of nature; and an attack upon formalism, both in society and in art. Some saw 
one aspect, some another; and all now seem to be partly correct. Their errors 
of interpretation, their déformation, lay not in positive error, but in too ex- 
clusive centering upon only one, often minor, aspect of the work. Goethe him- 
self later saw his book as the study of a man. This, also, as we have seen, is true, 
but again not a full account, though Professor Atkins implies that it is. 

The Testament of Werther is an interesting and scholarly work in the field 
of comparative literature. Dr. Atkins traces the reception, imitation, and trans- 
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mogrification of Werther in the poetry and drama of England, France, and 
Germany, and incidentally of Holland, Poland, Italy, and the United States. 
Whatever weaknesses his book may have seem to arise generally from a failure 
to express the fullest and highest meanings of romanticism and specifically from 
a failure to grasp or express the full meanings of Werther itself. Though The 
Testament of Werther rarely rises to adequate generalizing and philosophic in- 
terpretation, on the descriptive level it is a thorough, entertaining, and learned 
account. What is most heartening about Dr. Atkins’ study is that it shows, in 
spite of the various peculiarities of the novel’s reception, that by and large it 
was not too greatly misunderstood. The errors, as has been said, lay in selection 
and emphasis rather than in positive misunderstanding. 
Haroip Epaar Brices 


ATOMS OF THOUGHT FROM GEORGE SANTAYANA. Selected and edited by Ira D. 
Cardiff. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. xv-284. $5.00. 


With Santayana’s explicit permission, the editor has sought to present to the 
serious reader some of the worth-while thoughts of the contemporary philoso- 
pher who has been described as writing philosophy more beautifully than any 
other thinker since Plato. For many people it may serve as an introduction to 
the voluminous writings of a man who is a kind of “Mona Lisa in philosophy’ 
Baker Brownell has written of him that, though eloquent and penetrating, he 
finally brings forth only an enigmatic smile. Yet like Leonardo’s famous lady, 
Santayana’s may be just as animating and inspiring four centuries from now as 
the Mona Lisa is today. 

The selections are grouped in terms of the volume from which they happen 
to be taken. Thus there is no logical sequence involved. Some of the quotations 
are only one sentence long; a few run to one page in length. On the whole, the 
shortest ones are the least illuminating. Fortunately there is an index, twenty- 
two pages long, which can assist the reader in finding that in which he may 


be interested. FLoyp H. Ross 


KIERKEGAARD, THE MELANCHOLY Dane. By H. V. Martin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1950. pp- 119. $3.00. 
When Kierkegaard died in the year 1855 he was not much more than a Danish 
oddity. Like Nietzsche he was convinced that the future would be remolded 
_ by his sufferings and by his thoughts. But to the author’s dismay, his work The 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript failed to sell more than sixty copies during 
his lifetime. 
Kierkegaard’s influence started to be felt in the early years of the twentieth 
century with the translation of his works into the German language, thus mak- 
ing them accessible to the readers of the entire world, and also with the effect 
that he produced on such philosophers and theologians as Heidegger and 
Jaspers, Karl Barth, and Emil Brunner. In English-speaking spheres not much 
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appeared before the year 1935. Since then his books and journals have been 
translated and eleven monographs published. 

H. V. Martin’s book is quite useful as an introduction to Kierkegaard. There 
is a rather too briefly treated biographical sketch and then an uncomplicated 
report about his opposition to the abstract Hegelian brand of idealism and to 
the superficial optimism of the Protestant Church. However, the subtitle of the 
book, The Melancholy Dane, never becomes very clear. It fits Kierkegaard, 
but it does not fit Martin’s report of Kierkegaard. To understand the Dane’s 
melancholy, one must look at him as a romantic nihilist trying in vain to tran- 
scend nihilism. Kierkegaard said: “I know what Christianity is,’ and offered 
one of the outstanding interpretations of the Christian faith. But he did not 
aver that he was a Christian. He said: “Melancholy, soul-sick, profoundly and 
absolutely a failure in many ways, one thing was given to me, a pre-eminent 
intelligence” But he did not maintain that one thing was given to him and that 
was Christian faith. He stated, “There was hardly a poet before me with an 
equally profound knowledge of life, and in particular of religion? Note that 
he said “knowledge of religion)’ not “religion” 

One can attribute his melancholy to the inability of having faith. That was 
at the root of his unhappy existence. One should face this extraordinary life 
and work with the same courage with which he faced Christian hope and faith. 
He certainly did not make Christianity an easy and comfortable religion, but 
he made it so difficult that it was outside his reach. We, on the other hand, 
should not make Kierkegaard an easy and comfortable thinker. 

The melancholy of the “melancholy Dane” could not be defeated, neither 
by religion nor by philosophy. 

Lupwic MarcusE 


KIERKEGAARD THE CRIPPLE. By Theodor Haecker. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 

1950. Pp. V-53. $2.75. 
Kierkegaard’s “thorn in the flesh” has been diagnosed. Or has it? It is fairly 
clear, on the basis of solid research and the appearance of a number of drawings, 
that Kierkegaard was a hunchback, probably from childhood. The “thorn” 
was the “hump.’ We now have, for the first time in English, the gist of accumu- 
lated evidence. The author, a lifelong student of Kierkegaard, is commendably 
restrained in affirming definite effects of the latter’s physical handicap on his 
personality and thought. He rejects Magnussen’s opinion that the deformity 
was essentially the reason both for Kierkegaard’s melancholy and for his refusal 
to marry. When the Dane said of his engagement that he had thought mistak- 
enly that “things could be changed)’ he certainly did not mean the “hump? 
Rather does the author prefer to leave the personality analysis with a mystery 
remaining and to subordinate the psychological to spiritual and religious 
considerations. 

Actually, readers of Kierkegaard the Cripple will learn more of Theodor 
Haecker than of his subject. Haecker writes from a deep Catholic piety and 
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with an admiration mingled with sorrow for one cast in a setting of philosoph- 
ical “provincialism” and Protestant “heresy:’ Indeed, his Catholic sympathy 
forgives Kierkegaard both for being outside the piety of the true church and 
for offending against the “principle of identity.’ Withal, the author believes 
that fundamentally God’s will for Kierkegaard was done, in ways tragically 
extraordinary. The Kierkegaardian melancholy self-isolation still awaits ade- 
quate accounting. And was this not the greater “thorn’’? 
D. H. RuoaveEs 


Tue Mystery oF THE KiNcpom or Gop. By Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1950. pp. Xv-174. $3.00. 


Tue PuiLosopny or Crivitization. By Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan, INU Ys, 
1949. Pp. XVil-347. $5.00. 


The Mystery of the Kingdom of God is a closely packed little volume which 
may be accepted as a long-continuing point of reference for exegetes, ethicists, 
and theologians. Written at the opening of the century and representing the 
author’s first considerable work, the study is first of all a protest against the 
modern “ethical” and “historical” reconstruction of the Jesus of history. This 
reconstruction stems from the removal of history itself from its first-century 
eschatological context. 

To himself Jesus was, from the very beginning of his mature self-under- 
standing, the Messiah-to-come. Thus the Messiah-not-Messiah question is false- 
ly posed, and can never be satisfactorily answered. As Jesus saw his own min- 
istry, suffering, and death hastening the eschatological supervention of the new 
day, so he called his followers to an ethic of holiness, strictly appropriate only 
to the Kingdom come, and, as an “interim ethic,’ taking the Kingdom by storm. 
Confusion of thought, whether in Jesus’ day or in our own, arises from not 
recognizing this all-pervasive duality of the “interim” 

No summary can do justice to Dr. Schweitzer’s detailed working out of 
historical and textual problems in the light of his thesis. Technical discussions 
have long since pre-empted in this matter any values usually present in a re- 
viewer’s criticism. We welcome the new availability of this work which for 
boldness of conception and treatment, always reverent and critical, has hardly 
been excelled. 

The Philosophy of Civilization, first American edition, presents in one vol- 
ume the earlier English publications, The Decay and Restoration of Civiliza- 
tion and Civilization and Ethics. 

The product of long and searching effort, this study was brought into final 
form amid the physical and spiritual disorganization of the early twenties. But 
this evident pertinence should not obscure the truly prophetic quality of in- 
sights matured years before catastrophe was a generally conceivable possibility. 

Dr. Schweitzer saw clearly that the one absolute requirement of any civili- 
zation is a regnant ethos, and that Western culture no longer possessed one, 
trying, as it was, to get along with a futile makeshift of shortsighted working 
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principles and superficial general assumptions. The two works here combined 
trace the decay with a surgeon’s precision, and prescribe a regimen drawn from 
historical erudition, ethical sensitivity, and a mystical affinity with all that is 
truly alive. That regimen consists in a thoroughgoing commitment to an ade- 
quate “theory of the universe” This sounds rationalistic, and we should be 
prepared to find the author more sympathetic toward the earnest optimism of 
the Age of Rationalism than toward any other inadequate “theory:’ For that 
rationalism possessed the combination of the dynamic of a virile optimism with 
universality of application of its principles which is the necessary form of any 
adequate ethos. The necessary content of a truly adequate ethos is to be found 
in “reverence for life?’ Nothing less than a moral life set within an ultimately 
moral universe will do. But the universe does not so reveal itself to any direct, 
over-all examination. “Reverence for life” (all life) is the rational faith in 
which the ultimately mystical self-contemplation of one’s own will-to-live 
finds fulfilment. This faith the author sets forth with inspired cogency. 
There is one formal ethical principle which Dr. Schweitzer pushed further 

than some of us will follow. We are “guilty,” he holds, of all violence to life, 
even when it is necessary to the saving and enrichment of “higher” life. Even 
the use of germicides is “guilty?’ Perhaps this note makes its best contribution 
as a witness to the ‘‘fallen” state of creation, or to revelation of unconscious 
hostility and aggression, or, best of all, as the fervid eloquence of a feeling for 
life in its most humble as well as its most exalted forms. 

Methodologically this study will be most welcome to those who would build 
a reasonable faith upon acknowledgments of existential “givens? The Philoso- 
phy of Civilization goes far to commend this approach as our best counter- 
attack against the confusion and despair of our generation. 

D. H.R. 


Vortaire’s Micromégas. By Ira O. Wade. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, 1950. pp. Xli-190. $3.00. 


CoNSERVATIVE ENGLAND AND THE CASE AGAINST VOLTAIRE. By Bernard N. 

Schilling. Columbia University Press, New York, 1950. Pp- Vii-394. $4.50. 
Two hundred years have passed since Voltaire was busily turning out his varied 
literary works and slowly gaining the position of leadership among French 
writers and thinkers. During all these years the importance of Voltaire has 
remained relatively unquestioned. This fact is emphasized by the two volumes 
under consideration, both of which were published in 1950. Ira O. Wade’s 
study deals with a single work and centers attention upon the date of publica- 
tion and the importance of the story in the Voltaire canon. Bernard N. Schil- 
ling, on the other hand, has turned out a dual work, as explained by the title, 
in which there is a detailed study of conservatism in England; and then he 
has presented a curiously documented series of items tending to prove that 
Voltaire was the chief force in the French revolution. Aside from dealing with 
the same figure—Voltaire—the two books have only one other point in com- 
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mon, Each is so filled with footnotes and so meticulously documented that it 
is hardly likely that anyone except a scholar will have sufficient interest or 
patience to read either one. This is not to say that these books have no value. 
There is a vast amount of material which is either new or presented in a new 
and worth-while manner. 

Mr. Wade has proved conclusively that the usual date for the composition 
of Le Micromé gas, 1749 to 1752, is too late and that the work was really written 
in 1739. Beginning with various well-known facts of Voltaire’s life, especially 
the period of scientific studies between the years 1734 and 1739, the author 
has culled details not only from the research in scientific subjects throughout 
Europe, but also from the literary tradition and from the style and meaning 
of Micromégas itself. All of this adds up to the fact that the story, instead of 
being merely another venture into the field of the “imaginary voyage” tale in 
the tradition of Gulliver's Travels, is really a key to the growth of Voltaire’s 
thought and the development of his style. Mr. Wade seems to feel that the 
way in which Voltaire has handled his details regarding interplanetary beings 
is perhaps the first completely successful treatment on an artistic level, and 
that because of the artistic treatment, Micromégas is more important in the 
scope of Voltaire’s development than has been supposed heretofore. 

In addition to the scholarly study, the author has presented in this book 
the text of Le Micromégas de Mr. de Voltaire, a Londres. This is an undated 
edition printed in London in 1752. Dr. Wade considers this the original edition, 
but in the study, sixteen other editions have been used. An account of the 
significant variations in the texts is given in the notes. 

This is a carefully prepared, clearly written study of Le Micromégas which 
will take its place among important contributions to Voltaire scholarship. It 
is Volume X of the Princeton Publications in Modern Language, to which 
Wade also contributed Volume I, Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet. 

Bernard N. Schilling’s study leaves this reviewer with mixed emotions. In 
Part I the presentation of conservatism in eighteenth-century England is ex- 
cellent in detail and organization. There is a sense of completeness in the 
four basic divisions of analysis: Complacency, Metaphysical Optimism, 
Realism, and Fear of Change. 

In Part II there is a long drawn-out account of “The Case Against Voltaire’ 
The case has been studied, documented, restated, turned, re-evaluated. The 
end result is that a reader, though doubtless convinced that Voltaire was a 
leader of a plot to stamp out Christianity, becomes wary of minutiae. It is 
quite probable that the material involved would have been far more effective 
if it had been reduced in length. After presenting the evidence of an anti- 
religious plot led by Voltaire and concurred in and aided by the “Philosophers, 
the volume moves on to the conclusion that this was the cause of the French 
Revolution. No mention is made of other possible causes. Granting the part 
played by Voltaire and his cohorts, surely it should be remembered that the 
monarchy of France was responsible in some part for its own downfall. The 
taxation necessary for the building and upkeep of Versailles alone was a 
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burden too large for indefinite survival. There is no point in carrying this 
point further in this review. But Mr. Schilling is not convincing in what seems 
to be his effort to lay the blame for the political upheaval entirely at the feet 
of the philosophers and especially Voltaire, even from the point of view of 
the British. 

The author has employed literally hundreds of quotations—phrases, sen- 
tences, and, at times, paragraphs—which are interwoven with his own thoughts. 
This has called for voluminous footnotes, and the fact that these notes are 
grouped together at the end of the book is a decided hindrance to satisfactory 
reading. It seems to this reviewer that the volume would have more value if 
the notes were placed at the bottom of the respective pages. 

Both Mr. Wade and Mr. Schilling have presented thoroughly readable 
books. It is pleasant, even exhilarating,to follow their thought development 
and note the careful listing of details gathered from their research. The two 
volumes are worth-while additions to the storehouse of information touching 
Francois Marie Arouet, known to the world as Voltaire. 


WALTER M. CrITTENDEN 


THE PropLem or KNow ence. By Ernst Cassirer. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1950. pp. Xviil-334. $5.00. 


This is Volume IV in the author’s great work Das Erkenntnisproblem in der 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft der neueren Zeit, translated under the title The 
Problem of Knowledge by William H. Woglum and Charles W. Hendel. 

In the introduction the author points out that up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century philosophy sought to direct scientific knowledge, but as the 
individual sciences became more specialized there are now as many theories 
of knowledge as there are different sciences; hence theory of knowledge is 
more complex since it must follow the work of the separate sciences and deal 
with the way in which they handle their fundamental problems. 

Under the topic of “Exact Science” the problem of space and the develop- 
ment of the non-Euclidean geometries is treated. The development of non- 
Euclidean geometry is traced from the work of Lobachevski, Bolyai, and 
Riemann through that of Klein and Weyl, in which hypotheses replace axioms 
and geometry is shown to be a science of pure relations, having passed beyond 
the confines of spatial intuition. One geometry is held to be as “true” as 
another. The controversy over the question as to whether arithmetic and 
geometry are empirical or purely rational sciences is traced through the work 
of Gauss, Mill, Pasch, Comte, Helmholtz, and Poincaré. The latter recognized 
the autonomous nature of mathematical thought as proved in the possibility 
of setting up a plurality of entirely independent systems of axioms. Measure- 
ment is recognized more and more to be an epistemological and logical prob- 
lem both in modern geometry and physics. Geometrical and physical presup- 
positions interlock and are connected in the modern concept of the “metric 
field?” The controversy over the precedence of “cardinal” or “ordinal” num- 
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bers in the foundation of numbers places Cantor, Frege, and Russell on the 
“cardinal” side with Dedekind, Prano, Kronecker, Helmholtz; with Brouwer 
and Weyl (intuitionalists) on the “ordinal” On the question of meaning of 
“mathematical existence” those who hold to the cardinal view are conceptual 
realists, while the ordinalists are functionalists. 

In a chapter on theoretical physics the close relation between epistemology 
and theoretical physics is maintained in that advances in science have been 
made by theoretical analysis of knowledge. Not only is this true in classical 
physics, but much more so on the arrival of relativity and quantum when the 
question of what a natural science is and should be, undergoes transformation 
(especially with respect to the concepts of time, space, matter, and causality ) 
and which must be settled within the science. The conflict between mechanism 
and energetics resulted in dispensing with ontological elements in physics. 
Mechanical models gave place to a physics of principles which originate in the 
free choice of theoretical thinking. Instead of deriving principles from expe- 
rience, principles are used as criteria of experience. 

Part II deals with developments in biological sciences. The work of Lin- 
naeus in classification, its extension by Cuvier and his system of types based on 
methodology, is contrasted with that of Buffon, Lamarck, and Condelle in 
which the concept of classification has been broadened and deepened. The 
idealistic morphology of Goethe resulted in the abandoning of the invariability 
of species and was regarded as a presupposition for the introduction of phylo- 
genetics. Under the later work of Schleiden, causal inquiry into the plant world 
became the principal goal of botany, thus asserting its right to be called a 
theoretical science, based on developmental history. With Goebel, this became 
a dogma of strict mechanism. Darwin’s work was based on careful observation 
but with Haeckel his thesis assumed a different aspect as “evolution” became a 
magic word. Asa result of the conflict between the mathematical and historical 
in science, a new appreciation of the evolutionary history appears in biology 
after Darwin. In the controversy over the method of description versus the 
method of causal analysis in biology, Roux advocated the analytical and 
experimental methods of physics, Hertwig the descriptive and historical, with 
Butschli taking an intermediate position, and Claude Bernard combining 
causal analytical thinking and experimentation. In the argument over vitalism 
and the autonomy of living organisms. Verword attacked Roux on the ground 
that in life there is a difference of “form” and the ability of an organism to 
survive requires “self-regulation with regard to its own form? Driesch started 
by seeking to clarify Roux’s views but went on to experiment with the eggs of 
sea urchins and finally developed the view that a “primary purposiveness” 
existed in the organism which he called “entelechy:’ As a result of this con- 
troversy neither vitalism nor mechanism won out but “holism” or organicism 
sought to combine the positive aspects of both. a 

Part III deals with the fundamental forms and tendencies of historical 
knowledge. Historicism, in the modern sense, begins with Herder whose 
position is that events are important only with respect to their revelation of 
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human nature. Each moment possesses its own unique content and intrinsic 
meaning and incomparable worth. Ranke was the apostle of historical objec- 
tivity and held that only on the basis of this ideal could a really universal 
historiography develop. In order to indicate his “mean” position between the 
object of history as bare facts and general concepts he seized upon the term 
‘Gdea” but interpreted it in a non-Platonic sense as overcoming the dualism 
between the particular and the universal in the concept of history. The posi- 
tivistic ideal of historical knowledge was represented by Taine who coined 
the phrase that the historian must regard virtue and vice as the chemist regards 
sugar and sulphuric acid, satisfied to decompose each into its elements without 
attaching any sort of moral judgment to his analysis. The influence of Lam- 
precht on the conception of historiography was great. He disapproved of the 
restrictions of the themes of history when confined to political happenings 
alone and wished to broaden the canvas to include economics, science, religion, 
poetry, music, fine arts, prehistory, anthropology, and ethnology, to present, 
as it were, a cross section of historical events, a history of civilization. He 
defined the “Kultur” of an age as an expression of the total psychic condition 
dominant at the time. These psychic phenomena are subsumed under “epochs 
of civilization” The book closes with a chapter on the influence of the history 
of religion on the ideal of historical knowledge in which the work of Strauss, 
Renan, and Fustel de Coulanges is outlined. The origin and nature of religion 
could not be understood without a grasp of the nature of the mythical con- 
sciousness. Vico, Herder, Schelling were pioneers in the understanding of 
myth. During the eighteenth century mythical narrative was regarded as 
untruth. Romanticism and Schelling reversed this view by teaching that man 
is not the conscious creator of myth but is created by it. The chapter con- 
cludes that “historicism” has saved us from extreme fragmentation of knowl- 
edge by providing a unifying power which finds in diversity and change no 
longer the antithesis of Being but its correlative. 

In The Problem of Knowledge, we find that the author has carried through 
to a remarkable degree and with clarity of exposition the concept of the 
theory of knowledge suggested in the introduction, viz., that a contemporary 
theory of knowledge must follow the work of the separate sciences and deal 
with the way they handle their fundamental problems. 


Hersert L. SEARLES 


ADVANCED PERSONALISM AND HUMANISM 


A SoLtovyov ANTHOLOGY. Arranged by S. L. Frank. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y., 1950. pp. 256. $3.50. 

One of the deepest thinkers of our times, and one of the least known to the 

Western world, was Vladimir Solovyov, though at least seven other of his 

works have been translated into English. This reviewer met him first through 

a long review in the London Times Literary Supplement and was deeply 
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moved by the profound yet clear expressions from his pen as found in the 
copious translations there. Therefore, it was with large anticipation that this 
anthology was received. In those who read and ponder it there will be a 
demand for more of the work of this great thinker. 

In 1892 Solovyov wrote: “I am as far from the narrowness of Rome as 
from that of Byzantium, or of Augsburg, or of Geneva; the religion of the 
Holy Spirit which I profess is wider and at the same time fuller in content than 
all particular religions” (24) 

He was keenly sensitive to the overwhelming power of evil threatening 
the world against which men are called to wage a stern and unyielding struggle 
and directed his shafts at the Tolstoyan “nonresistance to evil” under the mask 
of Christianity. This attitude along with the depth of his interpretation of the 
Gospels makes this nineteenth-century thinker distinctly a man for the hour. 
However much we may disagree with him and whatever our own convictions 
may be, there is matter here for thought and self-examination and also for con- 
firmation of the most fundamental truths of any system to which we may 
yield allegiance. 


In Solovyov we find quite a new and different attitude which hence- 
forth should be predominant in Christian consciousness; he combines 
a bitter awareness of the power of evil, unconquerable till the end of 
history, and the foreboding of trials to come with a keen sense of 
the Christian’s responsibility for the world’s evils and insistence 
upon active struggle for Christ’s truth in every domain of human 


life. (29) 


Traditional Christian thought has mainly attempted to magnify God by 
belittling man. This notion has not only worked havoc in theology but has 
given a materialistic science its basis for the assumption that spiritual reality 
is only illusion and man a negligible part of the universe. Eventuating from 
this specious humility of the theological nothingness of man, the rising faith 
of the Renaissance in the vocation and power of man 


_,, took the form of rebellion first against the ecclesiastical tradition 
and then against God. All the tragic history of modern Europe down 
to our own day is overshadowed by this fatal misconception. Faith in 
the freedom of the human spirit and its inalienable rights, a passionate 
appeal to secure to man conditions of life befitting his great dignity, 
became the inspiration of the unbelievers, their battlecry in the 
struggle against Christian faith. In virtue of its inner contradiction 
this non-religious and anti-religious humanism was bound to degen- 
erate into sheer demonism and therefore into a new, unheard-of 
enslavement and disintegration of the human spirit; the latest expres- 
sions of it are national-socialism and communism. But the truth of 
humanism is the Christian truth, not sufficiently understood or re- 


vealed in moral practice. (30) 
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The Christian revelation is not only a revelation about God but also about man. 
“The greatness and holiness of God is ipso facto the greatness and holiness— 
indeed, potential divinity—of His creature man.’ This is the central theme of 
Solovyov’s philosophy. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the thought of Solovyov as it affects the 
philosophy of personalism at its point of contact with the theory of religion, 
for on this basis personality is not a narrowed individualism, for the more 
completely the individual realizes himself in God, the more universal does he 
become. The greater the number of elements reduced to unity, the more the 
principle of unity asserts itself and, therefore, an absolutely universal being is 
absolutely individual. 

That type of Christian discipleship which consists “‘in slavishly submitting 
to the given divine facts (in the visible church) and . . . in waiting inactively 
for the future final revelation of the Kingdom of glory—and meanwhile devot- 
ing all its activity to pagan and secular interests .. . supported by the argument 
that God is everything and man is nothing . . . this false humility is rebellion 
against God’ (47) 

The relation of all this to democracy becomes plain, for Christianity is to 
be more and more, as already in the past, its most effective champion because 
“being a man is not a conditional right—it is essentially an inalienable prop- 
erty.’ (52) 

There is much here that is thrilling and quotable and applicable to con- 
temporary problems, but this should be enough to convince every thinker of 
the importance of the present study of Solvyov. Much credit is due the 
translator, S. L. Frank, and Scribner’s, the publishers, for printing a document 
so appropriate to the religious thinkers of the age. RTF 


Tue SupreMeE Ipentity. By Alan W. Watts. Pantheon Books, N. Y., 1950. 
pp- 204. $3.00. 

In whatever particulars we may differ from him, there can be little doubt that 

Alan Watts in The Supreme Identity has written a book of profound interest 

to those who seek a common basis of religious understanding between East 

and West. So similar in fundamental assumptions are they that it will be 

profitable to read this book as complementary to that of Solovyov. 

Watts holds that the confusions of the present time are spiritual rather than 
organizational. This situation arises out of ignoring in religious thought the 
vital center of man’s spiritual life, the experience of God, and treating it as 
eccentric, thus losing its true center in the Divine. Efforts at Christian reunion 
move upon the surface seeking tolerance of organization and dogma which 
will be futile until we reach the deeper truth which dogma cannot achieve, 
namely, the fact of an inner relationship with God. 

We have only recently arrived at the conviction in science that we have 
no certain knowledge of ultimate reality. As Eddington described it, the reality 
is that, “something unknown is doing we know not what” Under these cir- 


a 
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cumstances not only knowledge but civilization itself rests on the doctrine of 
the true nature of the person. (24) This suggests a further fact, the unity 
essential in a world made up of persons cannot spring from externals but must 
be achieved from within. This calls for the discovery of some new principle 
of unity if there is to be a birth of any new culture. Then, since only that is 
significant which is related to the universal and eternal, we must rediscover 
the principle of unity in the all pervasive and ever-living Spirit which infils 
all life. 

Such meditations raise at once the question of the participation of the 
infinite in the finite which presents no incongruity if, according to the author, 
we think of finite objects as such because they are participations in the Infinite 
Being. Thus is disclosed the secret of all real existence, of all creative work, 
and of the “self-emptying” which was Jesus’ unique contribution to life. It is 
thus seen that the more complete the surrender of the individual to the Divine 
Will, the more universal and the more personal it becomes, reaching at once 
the highest self-possession as well as the supreme other-possession: the more 
universal, the more personal, the more unique. To apply to this Ultimate the 
term “Absolute” is to render it meaningless, for the very existence of the 
infinite resides in its continuous finite activity. As science now looks upon 
physical reality as best described as “an event in a space-time continuum,’ so 
also might we describe the person as an event in the continuous field of 
experience. The consciousness of man must be seen as continuous with the 
all-consciousness. Whatever of spiritual life—creativeness, righteousness, or 
personal achievement—there may be, is seen to arise from the realization of 
the Supreme Spirit within the individual. Under such an interpretation of 
God and the soul, the anachronism of “the back-to-sin movement in Protest- 
antism of Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr becomes apparent. It is a refusal to face 
the problem of evil which is true of Thomism likewise and of that insuperable 
dualism hidden in the doctrine of “the given” as the eternal frustrator of the 
divine Will. The author holds that we must more clearly personalize the 
infinite, remembering that in the concept of a personal God we possess the 
symbol of a reality greater than any human comprehension. 

Finally, to him who has discovered that God is not discontinuous with 
the world and with his own inner experience, there is no room for spiritual 
pride or self-righteousness since all there is of good is the working within him 
of a higher Power to which he yields. Man’s ultimate prayer must be, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner’ 

There will be much within this book to which to take exception. The 
author raises the question as to whether there can be immediate nonanalogical 
knowledge of the universal and eternal, and answers it in the affirmative. 
Many will feel that while sensations and insights are thus made known it is 
insufficient to proclaim every sensation as bearing universal character or even 
validity. The spirits must be tried as to whether they are of God. There must 
be definite and concrete content or else knowledge seems to be a knowledge 
of nothing. Again in sustaining a doctrine of immortality he insists that 
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memory of a previous existence is not essential. If such were the case, it would 
be difficult to discover any value accruing from experience or any meaning 
in such immortality. Each existence shut off from the other would amount to 
a new creation since duration and continuance are essential to consciousness 
in man or God. It forms a challenge to Christianity to realize itself in its 
universal aspects and holds that a revivified Christianity is not impossible if 
leadership can be found. RF. 


Epucation oF A Humanist. By Albert Guerard. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1949. pp. X-302. $5.00. 


Doubtless one of the common regrets of those who live a long and rich life 
grows out of the desire and the inability to pass on to a coming generation the 
wisdom gleaned from such a life. The present work represents such a legacy 
from a wise and cultured person, born in France and becoming a teacher of 
French language and literature and then later of world literature and civiliza- 
tion in various universities of the United States, his adopted country. His 
growth in stature is further measured by his participation in the work of the 
Hutchins Committee to frame a world constitution. While not, as he himself 
states, a book written exclusively for teachers, this work does contain his 
reflections on education, which is “our common concern, the keystone of 
democracy-’ In a sense it is an intellectual or spiritual diary, following the 
author’s gradually enlarging view and insight over a period of forty years. 
It is written with the beauty, charm, and sanity we have come to expect from 
one steeped in French culture. A reviewer can choose for comment but a few 
of the rewarding passages referring to education and the larger national and 
international scene. 

The first aim of education is to develop men. While this age is a Machine 
Age, and should not be depreciated as such, man, if he is not to be enslaved 
by his own robots, will have to assert, refine, and strengthen his humanity 
more sedulously than ever before. Training men so that they will not let the 
machine get out of hand is the first task of the humanities. (3-4) For the term 
“humanities” as a field of learning, however, the author would substitute “The 
School of Humane Learning; and would define the field as “the collective, 
conscious, cumulative activity of man.’ (36) Language is the tie which binds 
men together and it leads into logic, mathematics, and psychology; history 
emphasizes the time-flow which is the only basis for understanding life, a 
challenge to the upholders of the Eternal Verities in any field and it interweaves 
many branches: politics, economics, sociology, etc.; engineering, medicine, 
law—all of which are closely associated with the humanities. They are hu- 
manism in action; the divisions of the field are mere conveniences, not ob- 
stacles; but the keystone of “humane learning” is philosophy, not a mere 
technical department, but the deeper unity of them all, the fusion into wisdom 
and learning which is the summit to which all paths aspire. (39) 
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In his comments on the teaching of foreign languages, the author is em- 
inently sensible. He would have a few languages studied, but well-learned, 
largely from the point of view of a reading or, as he says, a receptive knowl- 
edge. Overemphasis upon obscure specialties such, for example, as medieval 
philology, leads to a loss of perspective. What is needed in the field is a sense 
of balance quite as much as the existence of expertness. Beyond languages as 
such, he discusses French civilization and rises to his climax in world culture. 
He says, “Before 1900 I had reached the conclusion that nationalism was the 
outstanding evil in the modern world” (69) The glory of the United States 
lies in its freedom from subservience to fixed patterns. Even the profit motive 
and free enterprise are not essentials to its culture. Literature, the Great Books, 
and history can be the instrumentalities of a profound humanism and can 
reveal to man his errors and his potentialities, but they do not do so auto- 
matically; they must free man from his dead past and his unreason, not bind 
him to them. 

World citizenship is the last word. He says: 


I have not labored for Art’s sake only. I admit that, if I have investi- 
gated certain aspects of world chaos and examined certain proposed 
remedies, I was not seeking pleasure in the pure algebra of thought. 
I was conscious of preventable human suffering. (231) My funda- 
mental assumptions [are]: that human thought and human will are 
factors in human history; that nationalism must be curbed and tran- 
scended; that definite evils such as ignorance, poverty, disease, war, 
must be fought by definite means, and, through eternal vigilance, can 
be held in check. ... There must be a World State... Mankind cannot 
be deterred from its evil ways simply through the fear of the atomic 
bomb [even though] the atomic scientists assure us that there can be 
no defense against [it]. (277-278) 


Speaking of wars, the author says further, 


The only justification of victory should be to “bring people to their 
senses” and “make them listen to reason”: why not appeal to reason 
first of all? Getting tough is no argument; all too often, a tough hide 
covers a soft brain. (297) We in America profess two conflicting 
ideals: the ideal of service, which is Christian, democratic, and social- 
istic; and the ideal of competition and unlimited individual profit, 
which, however smooth its exterior, is that of the jungle. If we want 
peace, we must unreservedly shift from the anarchistic conception 
to the cooperative. .. . Culture is not a luxury: it isa way of life. (302) 


When will the citizens of the United States put into the seats of the mighty 
men of such culture, insight, and wisdom? 


Merritt M. THOMPSON 
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Citizen THomas More anv His Uropta. By Russell Ames. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1949. pp. Vili-230. $3.50. 


Humanist As Hero: Lire or Tuomas More. By Theodore Maynard. Mac 
millan, N. Y., 1947. pp. Vili-261. $3.00. 


The volume by Professor Ames on More and his Utopia is a scholarly, well 
documented essay that is primarily concerned with the work rather than the 
man. With the aid of a comparative analysis and evaluation of the literature 
on the Utopia, together with an extensive study of the economics, sociology, 
and politics of the Tudor era, and the relevant facts of More’s life and per- 
sonality, the author has made important contributions to the understanding 
and appreciation of that much contested classic. Interpreting the description 
of Utopia, the second part of the work, as “‘a protective disguise for the satire 
and dangerously progressive projects of a humanist reformer and middle- 
class English.citizen” (5) the author advances the following thesis: 


Utopia is not an accident of individual genius but a product of capi- 
talism’s attack on feudalism, a part of middle-class and humanist 
criticism of a decaying social order. From this it follows that what- 
ever More may have derived from Plato, Augustine, and Thomas 
Aquinas, he is more significant to us as a precursor of Diderot, Jeffer- 
son, and Sun Yat-Sen. Though it is true that the Utopia is somewhat 
anti-capitalist, both from an idealist-medieval and an embryonic- 
socialist point of view, the core of the book is republican, bourgeois, 
and democratic—the result of More’s experience as a man of business, 
as a politician, and as an Erasmian reformer. (6) 


Professor Ames brings forth a wealth of evidence in support of his thesis, 
evidence that should help to remove More’s work from the domination of 
loose literary speculation involving communism, Plato, and the gospel, and 
reveal it as something genuinely living as a part of the author’s social experi- 
ence. Ames departs radically from the studies by Kautsky and R. W. Cham- 
bers, which he considers to be the best analyses of the Utopia, in insisting that 
whereas they, from “opposed points of view both see the brutal aspects of 
rising capitalism as the object of More’s critical thought’ the real import of 
that thought was as a criticism of ‘‘decadent feudalism in the interests of the 
‘best’ aspects of rising capitalism, medieval and Renaissance?’ (21) 

Several appendices, extensive notes, and a bibliography add much to the 
value of this volume. 

Maynard’s portrait of More is interestingly written but is poorly docu- 
mented and in its value for scholars is in sharp contrast to that of Ames. Com- 
paratively little light is thrown on the understanding of More’s times and 
writings, the author being mainly concerned to picture him as a pious and 
saintly person and as a Catholic martyr. 


S. M. McM. 
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PATTERNS OF PROGRESS, By Horace M. Kallen. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1950: pp. 87. $1.75. 

These three lectures were delivered at Columbia University under the auspices 

of the Matchette Foundation which was established to further interest in 

philosophy. 

Since the two world wars it seems to the author that pessimism has become 
almost a dominant note in art and letters. Progress “‘is a lie that modern man 
tells himself, an illusion he has whistled up to comfort his soul in the lonely 
and fearful dark of his existence”? The crisis in our culture but leads to the 
folly called science whose end is now visible destruction and death. Where 
does salvation from this ignominy lie for man? The solution to this problem 
must emerge from man’s ideals, those things which span the distance between 
his desires and powers, his hungers and their satisfactions. Progress is an ideal. 
The believers in progress as exclusively social, forget the primacy and 
preciousness of selfhood which they in reality recognize when they exalt 
“the infinite value of the human form” In the Western tradition the infinite 
value of the person has been defined in the two terms “happiness” and “salva- 
tion” The difficulty with salvation lies in an institutional confusion of means 
and ends, the former having replaced the latter; the going is the goal; “the 
road to Rome is Rome’? In contrast to salvation, happiness since the Renais- 
sance has provided a new cultus: man engaging his energies in free, self- 
realizing action, becoming fully and finally oneself, a consummation as rare 
as it is difficult. The postulants of happiness form two groups, those who hold 
that science and industry have rendered happiness more frustrate than ever, 
and those who appreciate science and industry as the method and matter of 
the approach to happiness. Progress is the synonym of the latter group for its 
approach and they hold it to be genuine and sure. Progress and happiness are 
thus identical or the latter loses all meaning. “Progress signalizes a selection and 
recreation from, not an acquiescence in, the stream of social change’’ Still, in 
so far as it names anything real, it names an enterprise into which sequences 
of interpersonal action and reaction shape themselves. No single pattern, no 
straight, inevitable line occurs in any personal account of progress. But its 
nucleus is its unceasing dynamic, the person’s choosing of direction, the 
thrust of his will against barriers, the compounding of consequences. The 
progress of the nineteenth century doubtless lies in its investment of the 
‘Gnfinite worth of the human person” with specific, concrete, and consequen- 
tial meaning. This development may be termed the birth of a spiritual indi- 
vidualism as over against the naive, animal, and predatory individualism which 
has marked most of man’s history. Progress so defined is the chosen way of 
the minority and the discrepancy between its views and those of the majority 
who must be won over constitutes the “cultural lag” which is the theme of the 
second lecture. The division of culture into material and nonmaterial and to 
ascribe greater progress to the former is artificial—the real division lies between 
the “will to progress” and the “will to lag” Those may have progress who 
accept freely the hazards which attend its cultivation. The greatest of these is 
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death which forms the theme of the final lecture. “It is because we die that we 
devise a vision of the undying necessity of the ideals we die for.’ As the indi- 
vidual comes to the place of silence, philosophers and prophets of progress 
envision it as the connecting link of the generations of man “embracing all 
places and uniting them to all ages.’ In sum the author writes: 


Agreeing with the modern existentialists and the traditional salvation- 
ists that there is a warfare to man upon earth, that he is born unto 
trouble as sparks fly upward, . . . this humanism accepts the burden 
of them healthily; it keeps its nerve. It battles the problems which are 
existence with no agonized conscience, no fantasies of guilt... . nor 
are its weapons the compensating devices of the otherworldly or the 
existentialist anodynes of the this-worldly. Its sense of life is sober, 
not tragic, and given to laughter far more than to tears. It wants the 
spirit to be gallant and disciplined in the know-how of free thought 
and free society and to advance these, whatever the hazard, at every 
human frontier. (78) M.M.T. 


CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


ADDRESSED TO CurisTIANs. By Floyd H. Ross. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949. pp. 154. $2.00. 


In a world of absolutes and dogmatism Addressed to Christians is indeed a 
beacon of sanity and rationality. It examines in a challenging and dynamic 
manner the obstacles which prevent the realization of a genuine world com- 
munity. Its implication is vast and so challenging that it calls for a re-exam- 
ination of traditional religious values. 

Dr. Ross believes that 


fear labeled as orthodoxy or conservatism must give place to a confi- 
dent faith. Warming up the insights of the past and citation of the 
authorities must give way to rigorous research in the life of the spirit. 
A revolution is needed in all the traditional religious institutions of 
our time which will transform them from repositories of the faith of 
the past into bridges across which all honest men may tread into the 
wider fellowship of all mankind. 


The author examines the blocks which have prevented genuine under- 
standing among the world religions. Especially important are the chosen people 
complex, the belief in the absolute revelation, the overemphasis upon Palestine 
and the neglect of Oriental ideals and patterns of life. He believes that the 
flight to the Absolute prevents real religious growth and that doubt is just as 
significant in religion as affirmation. 

Dr. Ross indicates the vast distance between the ideals of Jesus and those 
of St. Paul. He feels that while the faith of Jesus was based upon inwardness, 
the religion of Paul was founded upon supernaturalism and fear, and owed 
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much of its substance to the Greek mystery cults. Unfortunately, according 
to Dr. Ross, the Christian has adhered most of the time to the spirit of Paul 
rather than to the spirit of Jesus. 

j My only criticism of the book is that the style occasionally is somewhat 
involved and it is slightly heavy for the layman. Still, there are numerous 
passages of passionate eloquence and I believe that the book will become one 
of the greatest religious classics of our time. No minister should ignore it; no 
professor of philosophy should slight its significance, for if we are to live in 
one world, we must remove the seeds of religious isolationism. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. The first deals with “The Begin- 
nings of Christian Community”; the second with “The Enlarging Com- 
munity and the Narrowing Horizon”; the third with ““The Creed is Defined: 
Dissent Becomes Heresy.’ Chapter IV is especially excellent in its discussion 
of authoritarianism in the Medieval church. Chapter V deals with the reform- 
ers, and Calvin is subjected to a profound analysis. Chapter VI is entitled 
“Cautious Advance” and contains an excellent and thought-provoking criti- 
cism of neo-orthodoxy. Chapter VIII, “The Religious Principle and World 
Community; calls for a transvaluation of religious ideals. 

In conclusion Dr. Ross states: “The obstacles to the growth of larger 
appreciation or genuine world-mindedness are seen to be in ourselves, What- 
ever attitudes stand in the way of the emergence of that ever-enlarging aware- 
ness must be relinquished. This is the victory of faith over fear, of life over 
religion, of man over himself? 

The publication of this book stamps the author as one of the foremost 
theologians of our age. A twentieth-century Erasmus, he has performed a 
great service for all those who are yearning for world-mindedness, and who 
are seeking for a faith based upon constant exploration and awareness. 


FREDERICK MAYER 


Tur Reicious Revotr Acarnst Reason. By L. Harold DeWolf, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1949. pp. 217. $2.50. 


In a day which cries for spiritual guidance and support, there are those who 
feel that a considerable segment of religious expression 1s disqualifying itself 
for effective leadership by cutting itself off from reason. Professor DeWolf 
discusses this tendency to revolt against rational method, as it appears in that 
strain of theology stemming largely from Kierkegaard and generally termed 
“Neo-orthodoxy:’ ; 

The attack on reason—most inclusively understood as man’s whole natural 
intellectual, valuational apparatus for discovering and testing truth—is well 
done. The charges against objectivity, of the presumption of reason with 
respect to divine things, and of the ultimate ineffectiveness of reason in its 
attempt to grasp “existence” and promote vital religion, are clearly presented. 

The author’s appeal to reason in defense of reason, and his counterattack 
on irrationalism, are likewise explicit. Both sections, it must be said, mix 
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trenchant criticism with repeated invitations to verdicts of non sequitur. Full 
recognition of the slipperiness of words like “truth,’ “knowledge, and ‘‘ex- 
perience,’ does not clear the slate of rather serious misrepresentations. In part 
the difficulty seems to lie in overemphasizing the normativeness of Kierkegaard 
for the “irrationalist” position, and (partly therefore) doing less than justice 
to the element of confrontational immediacy in the position as a whole. The 
tendency to epistemological monism is acknowledged, but a number of subse- 
quent statements seem to have forgotten the acknowledgment. Consider: 
“When revolters profess that God has revealed to them that existence 1s ‘un- 
systematic’ and even self-contradictory, while God Himself holds a systematic 
view, they make of Him a great deceiver” (130); this misrepresents by omit- 
ting “necessarily for us” after the “is?’? The appeal to the “highly rational” 
Fourth Gospel (134) omits a phrase: “I am... the truth, which should 
delight the soul of any devout irrationalist. The irrationalist dilemma (138ff.) 
of having either to renounce irrationality as a principle or to succumb to 
rational principles in trying to be consistently irrational, is surely a caricature 
of the irrationalist’s meaning and no more than partially deserved by his 
language; all the latter is claiming is that reason cannot discover God or do 
more than tentatively conceptualize Him once He has revealed Himself. 
Similarly: “The man who seeks by thinking accurately to prove the impossi- 
bility of thinking accurately about God must begin by assuming the false- 
hood of the proposition he is trying to establish” (146); does the author equate 
accuracy in methodology with accuracy (better adequacy) of correspondence 
between God and our concepts of and concerning Him? Accuracy in self- 
limitation of reason, plus witness to confrontation experiences transcending 
this limitation, constitute the original claim. 

Only reading in full context will deal fairly with these and other instances. 

Having taken over-much space for complaint, we would most heartily 
commend the closing chapter: “Reason and Faith? It is to our judgment one 
of the most candid and judicious weighings of the proper function and human 
limitations of reason and faith to be found in any critique of irrationalist the- 
ology. Professor DeWolf is particularly catholic in his appraisal of the good to 
be drawn from the revolt against reason-as-actually-practiced in theology. Is 
it possible that he and the less polemical of the “irrationalists” are considerably 
closer to each other in fundamental affirmations than the bulk of the language 
of either would suggest? We think so, however reasonable or irrational the 


think” may be. D. H.R. 


Tue Inprvipuat ANp His Revicion. By Gordon W. Allport. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1950. pp. Xli-147. $2.50. 

This volume is premised on the assumption that two subjects, each as vitally 

related to life as are psychology and religion, should have some significant re- 

lation to each other. This relation has been unnecessarily neglected and ob- 

scured by provincial inflexibility in outlook of both psychologists and reli- 


Se ee, Wares 
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gionists. On the whole, Professor Allport feels the religionists are awakening 
first to appreciation of mutually advantageous complementation. 

This study, apart from the chapters on “Conscience and Mental Health? 
is concerned with the underlying question of “The place of religion in the life- 
economy of the individual?’ (vi) This question is treated scientifically, and 
therefore, the validation of the claims of revealed religion is properly left for 
others. 

The “Origins of the Religious Quest” are surveyed concisely, and lead to 
an emphatic reaffirmation of the variation in religious experience. The devel- 
opment of religious sentiments is traced from childhood, through adolescence, 
to maturity—again, concisely and well. Particularly fine is the understanding 
shown of the effects in religious practice and attitudes of the adolescent’s search 
for free selfhood. Mature religion is recognized as derivative in origin, yet 
progressively autonomous with respect to the impulses, needs, etc., in its ge- 
netic background. Other adjectives applied to mature religious sentiments are 
“comprehensive, “integral, and “heuristic:” 

Professor Allport compares the methodologies, strengths and limitations 
of psychotherapy and religious practices, including the practice of confes- 
sion. Here his judicious fairmindedness is at its best. “Nondirective therapy” 
appears to him to be particularly well suited to pastoral practice, finding its 
greatest effectiveness in the larger context of pastoral and fellowship activities. 

Both doubt and faith are analyzed into varieties and elements; the discus- 
sion of doubt is especially profitable. 

Religionists who are disturbed by the frequent blasé dismissal of religion 
by some of their “scientific” fellows, may take solid satisfaction in this warm 
and considered study of religion by an outstanding student of human expe- 


rience. D.ELR. 


Tue Iniusion or IMMorratirty. By Corliss Lamont. 2nd Ed. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. XVii-316. $3.95. 


This two-hundred-eighty-six-page book with added notes, an important 
bibliography, an index, and a prefaced commendatory review of the first 
edition by John Dewey is indicated by the publishers to be a “thoroughly 
revised and extensively rewritten” printing of the earlier book of the same 
title by Mr. Lamont published in 1935. Upon reading the book, one finds that 
the rewriting and expansions are actually minor, so that except for a total of 
eight or ten additional titles in the bibliography (works published since 1940), 
an added section in the last chapter on “The Meaning of Death?’ and scattered 
references relating to the current world scene, there is actually little new in 
the volume. 
This is not to disparage the work the author has done, or to be unapprecia- 
tive of the service he has rendered in presenting an able survey of the argu- 
ments usually adduced for and against belief in human immortality. The style 
is beautifully clear and interesting—almost popular in its handling of the 
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subject—although Mr. Lamont shows wide reading and fine assimilation of 
much of the best writing on the topic. In view of this, it is the more surpris- 
ing to find no mention of such works, e.g., as W. R. Sorley’s Moral Values and 
the Idea of God, the works of Brightman with the exception of one, and 
other standard philosophic works which handle the subject of immortality 
much more adequately than many from which he quotes. This reviewer for 
years has recommended Mr. Lamont’s book, nevertheless, as one of the best 
treatments in existence which negate the belief in immortality. It is a book 
that all who may be tempted to be glib in their affirmation of a belief in an 
idea which they have never carefully examined should read. If Mr. Lamont’s 
ideas are substantially correct, we had best reckon with them. If they need 
revision or refutation at points, it will stabilize one’s faith to do just that. 

Religious persons should perceive from reading this book some of the 
naive, uncritical thinking many have indulged in and be challenged to a more 
adequate dealing with the problem of the continuance of personality, and the 
values realized through it. Those who become incensed by Mr. Lamont’s 
rather glib and summary way of handling ideas which really merit further 
analysis and synthesis will do well to meditate on their own probable tendency 
to adopt a similar apologetic attitude in defense of the more orthodox ideas. 
One is almost inclined to infer from Mr. Lamont’s book that his imagination 
has never been challenged by confrontation with what he would regard as 
a first-rate, objective handling of the subject. This reviewer does not wish to 
enter into extended argument with the author. He has done as good a job in 
presenting his case as has appeared in print, to this writer’s knowledge. Yet 
he leaves at least this reader unconvinced of the conclusions he draws from 
the facts he so ably cites. 

A major “blind spot” of the author seems to be in his assumption that the 
case for immortality falls because one can demonstrate that a “wish for im- 
mortality” does not guarantee its realization. His syllogism seems to be 
something like this: 


All men wish for immortality. 
A wish does not indicate a corresponding reality. 
Therefore: Immortality is nota reality. 


This reviewer could readily agree with, and still consider that Mr. Lamont 
has dealt with the theory of value and the evidence for its continuance very 
inadequately. Nor does he see apparently any relationship between the char- 
acter of the Cosmos as experienced by man and the persistence of achieved or 
realized value. He is right that the recognition of a Higher Power is not 
invalidated by a lack of belief in immortality, but he apparently misses the 
significance of his own experienced judgment that this is a good world, 
amenable to man’s use and manipulation for promoting fellowship values and 
intelligible to man through the use of a “given” mind—a mind which even 
Mr. Lamont in the writing of his book assumes can distinguish and discrimi- 
nate, even to the point of renouncing any interest in or concern with the con- 
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tinuance of value. This writer also feels that Mr. Lamont has greatly under- 
estimated the significance of goal in his rejection of any conceptualization of 
immortality as valid. One feels grateful for his rejection of unworthy concepts 
that smack of remuneration on a cosmic scale for deeds done on a terrestrial 
plane, but it does not seem necessarily to follow that outcomes are of little 
moment, or that the evidences of purposiveness in man’s experience with the 
world can be lightly set aside. One expects an author of Mr. Lamont’s general 
perspicacity to do a more carefully analytical job on the real issues: the 
nature of personality, of value, and of deity. The reader comes to the end of 
the book in considerable disappointment that what was begun so ably has 
actually achieved so little. The book also suffers somewhat from the want of 
a carefully organized, analytical presentation. 

One must applaud the author’s desire to indicate that living is its own 
reward (264-265, 286 and elsewhere) and can decry with him an overemphasis 
upon individual concern with the future life (Chapter VI and elsewhere) 
without at the same time losing sight of the significance of an outcome con- 
sistent with the nature of what is here and now. 

In spite of the above critical remarks, the reader who wishes to come to 
grips with the majority of issues involved will find this book an interesting 
and challenging means of “getting his teeth into” the problem. 


WItLiIs W. FISHER 


RENEWING THE Mino. By Roger Hazleton. Macmillan, N. Y., 1949. pp: Xli-192. 
$2.50. 
The author who is Professor of the Philosophy of Religion at Andover New- 
ton Theological School, subtitles this small volume An Essay in Christian Phi- 
losophy. In ten chapters he studies the relationships between faith and reason 
and states his own Christian convictions. The book opens with a plea for 
discernment and an attack upon the anti-intellectualism of the modern period. 
Hazleton asks, “What has become of this ancient and Christian sense of the 
dignity of man as evidenced in his capacity for thought?” His reply is that 
“ft has been put to rout or driven underground by an all-consuming preoccu- 
pation with the end and means of power. Power and more power—over things, 
over men, over the unknown, is what matters most to our unhappy time?’ 
The more basic question is concerning “a rightness in the nature of things 
which men can neither make nor manipulate’ The author proceeds to discuss 
the problems and resources for renewing the mind in “The Way of Renewal; 
“More About Belief” “Faith Seeks Understanding, “The Primacy of Faith) 
“Faith’s Need of Understanding;’ “Faith’s Pursuit of Understanding,’ “The 
Truth of Faith? “On Foolishness and Wisdom” and “The Mind of Christ’ 
His indebtedness to the orthodox minds of the church is great, especially to 
Augustine. Some of the homiletical phrases will not appeal to those philoso- 
hers who stand outside the Christian fold, but the presentation is eminently 
readable, reasonable, and nontechnical. 
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Professor Hazelton admits that “all is definitely not well with the Chris- 
tian churches. . . . One is impressed for the most part by their intellectual 
immaturity and unresponsiveness. In service after service people seem to be 
beating about the bush, making much ado about nothing, and giving forth a 
most uncertain sound.’ He rightly points out that one reason for this suspended 
animation and depressed vitality is that the churches do not understand their 
faith. If books, like this one, can help professing Christians become active- 
believing Christians, perhaps more of the churches will awaken from their 
dogmatic slumbers. It is a commentary both on the times and the churches 
that the author writes his book to face one question which he says has been 
asked him more often and more earnestly than any other in his experience as 
ministers and teacher: “How can you be intelligent and Christian at the 

~ ” 
same time? FER 


PsYCHOTHERAPY AND A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF Man. By David E. Roberts. Scrib- 
ner’s, N. Y., 1950. pp. Xiv-161. $3.00. 


There is an increasing trend in Christian circles to find more bridges between 
the techniques and language of religion and those of psychiatry or psycho- 
therapy generally. This is as it should be. It would be most unfortunate were 
these two areas to engage in a kind of running battle with each other. 

Dr. David E. Roberts is Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
and Systematic Theology at Union Theological Seminary, New York. His 
interpretation of the desirable relationships between psychology and theology 
avoids both “psychologism” and “theologism? “All ideas are psychologically 
and culturally conditioned; but “the truth or falsity of a religious belief is 
never merely a psychological question” Each generation must tackle anew 
the task of formulating a theological interpretation of man. The “Theology 
of Crisis” has unfortunately “tended to shut off instead of to facilitate col- 
laboration between theology and science” by setting up an absolute opposition 
between divine revelation and all human thinking. Both Barth and Brunner 
“tend to put the blame for any resistance to their teachings upon the blind- 
ness, superficiality, pride and sin of their opponents, and fail to place a suffi- 
cient share of the blame upon the prolixity, rigidity, special-pleading and 
defensiveness of theologians themselves?’ 

Dr. Roberts has written a very readable book, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be studied widely in church circles by both ministers and laymen. It 
could well serve as a study book for the traditional “mid-week services” and 
might be more productive of learning than what too often takes place there. 
The chapter titles lend themselves readily to group discussion: “Co-operation 
between Religion and Psychotherapy”; “The Need for Therapy”; “How 
Therapy Works, and Why”; “The Development of Personal Belief”; “The 
Image of God”; “Moralism”; “Bondage to Sin”; “Static Views of Salvation”; 
“A Dynamic View of Salvation”; “Psychology of Theology?’ 


F. H.R. 


+ cn 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, By John A. Nicholson. Ronald Press, N. Y., 1950. 

PP: Vili-419. $3.75. 
This is an introductory volume for students in the undergraduate course in 
the philosophy of religion. The author presents the interpretations of religion 
given by Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson. He states that it is hoped that “a 
study of the reasoning by which each thinker arrived at his interpretation will 
give the student an understanding of the fundamental problems that arise in 
formulating a philosophy of religion and at the same time a more reasoned 
conception of the place of religion in man’s life” 

The first two chapters, “Philosophy of Religion Defined” and “The Phe- 
nomena of Religion,’ provide a good basis for student discussion. Chapter III 
deals with Spinoza and the following chapter gives some of the criticisms of 
such a position with special reference to Pascal. Chapters V through VII deal 
with Kant, Comte, and Bergson. The concluding chapter deals with the rela- 
tion of freedom and morality to religion. Approximately two hundred pages 
of the volume (Part II) are devoted to selections from Spinoza’s Theological- 
Political Treatise, from Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and Religion Within 
the Limits of Reason Alone, Comte’s System of Positive Polity, and selections 
from Bergson’s The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. The book thus 
serves a dual purpose and should lend itself admirably to classroom use, espe- 
cially under the guidance of a teacher who not only knows the five men 
treated but also enjoys the Socratic dialectical method. A bibliography is 
included. FE. ER 


Basic Cristian Eruics. By Paul Ramsey. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1950. pp. Vii-403. $3.75. 

This comprehensive and scholarly treatment of the presuppositions of Chris- 

tian ethics can be summarily described by two statements. In terms of method 

it aims “to stand within the way the Bible views mortality-’ (xi) In terms of 

content it develops as the central category in Christian ethics the concept of 

“obedient love” 

It is at this latter point that the book makes its major contribution. Readers 
will long be in debt to Ramsey for his careful and stimulating treatment of 
the meaning of Christian love as disinterested love of neighbor. Unusually 
illuminating also are his discussions of the relationship of Christian love to 
code morality, self-realization ethics, justice, Christian virtue, and vocation. 

The book is the product of a profound and creative thinker who has 
covered a wide background of essential sources. In addition to the Bible, 
Ramsey draws from such diverse sources as Augustine and Luther (upon 
whom he leans too heavily), or Aquinas, ‘Tolstoy, Rousseau, Dostoevsky, and 
James Thurber (upon some of whom he leans too lightly). The style is lucid 
and interesting. The text is sprinkled with apt comparisons and intriguing 
quotations. The book will undoubtedly become a basic reference for years 
to come. 
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The brevity of these appreciative remarks is not to detract from their 
emphasis. It is merely to allow space for a more extended discussion of three 
selected items which seem to demand closer scrutiny. One of these is the 
comparatively uncritical use made of the Bible. While Ramsey is of course in 
no sense a literalist or fundamentalist, he does seem to minimize differences 
within the Bible and, in spite of his Christocentric emphasis, to provide no 
adequate criteria for selecting from among the varying ethical emphases of 
the Scriptures. Even more important he seems willing, without critical testing, 
to accept the conclusion that in the Bible one finds the most valid ethical 
insights. 

Ramsey trenchantly criticizes theological intuitionism, and maintains the 
necessity of using reason to assess the validity of ethical truth. Is not his rela- 
tively uncritical acceptance of Biblical revelation itself a form of intuitionism 
open to similar criticisms and leaving more ultimate epistemological questions 
unanswered? This is a defect of all forms of theological ethics, which employ 
reason only within the framework of a revelation which is intuitively ac- 
cepted. While Ramsey is at this point critical of some aspects of neo-ortho- 
doxy, he seems to fall into a similar methodological weakness. While he aims 
to make common cause with philosophical idealism, many would prefer a 
larger dosage of the spirit of philosophical ethics. 

A second criticism of Ramsey’s work may be directed at his relative 
readiness to condone compromise of the radical teachings of Jesus. To be sure, 
he rejects the “interim ethic” and the “kingdom ethic” interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus. He then introduces, however, a distinction between those 
teachings to which the eschatological expectations of Jesus contributed a 
greater urgency and those whose content is affected by his Kingdom expecta- 
tion. The former are accepted as demands for immediate practice. The latter 
“strenuous” teachings of Jesus are held to be fully applicable only in the 
limited area in which only one neighbor is involved. Here the Christian ought 
to be nonresistant and nonpreferential in his love. Where more than one 
neighbor is involved one must become resistant and preferential as a vocational 
duty. 

The most important of the several difficulties with this bifurcation is that 
the first category does not apply to modern man, who lives in a society utterly 
unlike that of Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. Ramsey says as much 
(180-81); yet he maintains his original distinction. The result is to weaken 
the claim of the strenuous teachings of Jesus on modern man. While they still 
apply as judgment, there is no longer as stentorian a demand for immediate 
improvement of evil circumstances as would result if the emphasis were placed 
on the essentially unitary claim of the teachings of Jesus. Ramsey seems almost 
ready to say, “Love your enemies, unless you live in society. Then use atomic 
bombs.’ Certainly the social policies which he advocates by way of incidental 
illustration, while involving superficial reforms, are not basically critical of 
the fundamental features of our present society. Indeed, one of his suggestions, 
the denial of freedom of speech to those who advocate the destruction of 
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freedom of speech, might be considered reactionary by some Supreme Court 
justices. 

One must, of course, admit the necessity of compromise in a sinful society. 
The question is the relative one of the degree of contentment with compro- 
mise which one accepts, or the tightness of the tension with the ideal which 
one insists upon. Ramsey is right in criticizing a utopian view of progress as 
leading one to die “in his procrustean bed of development with his illusions 
on.’ He may himself be criticized for the opposite error of reclining somno- 
lently on the rigid bed of the status quo smothered into conformity by an 
enveloping blanket of disillusionment. 

A third major comment is not a criticism of the book, but rather an 
observation concerning the limitations of the field covered, coupled with a 
protest against a current tendency. This book deals with the presuppositions 
of Christian ethics, not with its applications. One is still left to choose the 
specific measures which most nearly approximate disinterested neighbor-love. 
At this point of tactics, as Ramsey would admit, the social and psychological 
sciences must supplement theological inquiry. Criminology as well as Augus- 
tine, industrial psychology as well as Luther, have a great deal to contribute 
to the guidance of the individual Christian and of the organized church. There 
is, however, a current tendency to regard the study of presuppositions as 
comprising the whole of Christian ethics, and to regard theologians uncon- 
taminated by social science as completely adequate to handle the field. Those 
accepting this view will regard Basic Christian Ethics as a completely compre- 
hensive text, to the impoverishment of their courses and of our total culture. 
Ramsey evidently intended this to be a treatment of one highly important 
aspect and not a survey of the whole field. It ought not be regarded in the 
latter light. While a superstructure without a foundation will collapse, a 
foundation without a building also has a limited usefulness. 


Harvey SEIFERT 


Reticion Makes Sense. By Randolph Crump Miller. Wilcox & Follett, Chi- 
cago, 1950. pp. ili-308. $3.00. 
This readable volume can well serve as the spiritual foundation for the 
ecumenical movement. Accepting its point of view—an elemental belief in 
theism and an evolving faith—one can build one’s religion, including, if he so 
desires, a much heavier theological deposit than the author finds necessary or 
helpful. Yet the work is far more than the lowest common denominator of 
Protestantism. e 
Dr. Miller has won a name for himself as a writer of books and as an incisive 
teacher at the Church Divinity School of the Pacific at Berkeley. He seems 
here to have assembled and interpreted something over thirty short sermons 
or chapel talks which present a common-sense outlook upon religion in daily 
life, in the church, and as the interpreter of the place and power of God. 
Personal religion appears under the Schleiermachian pattern of experience 
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with analogies and symbols from nature, science, and psychology. An essay 
upon Joseph as the father of Jesus, more sensitive to understanding the young 
man’s personality than was Mary, and by his own example supplying the 
inspiration of Jesus’ parables of the ideal father, human or divine, serves as a 
clue to the author’s venturesome experimentalism and proves again that the 
aegis of the Anglican-Episcopal Church is broad enough to cover far more 
than the orthodoxy of Archbishop William Laud of former times or of the 
late Bishop William T. Manning in our own. 

The church, nevertheless, is treated with reverence as the dynamic agency 
through which human life is viewed and improved until by it men shall 
approximate the Kingdom of God. A sermon on “The Lord’s Supper” is 
especially revealing in its sympathetic and powerful presentation of the 
divergent interpretations. The problem of suffering which the author has 
met and mastered, appears in a treatment of the Cross through various guises 
including the prophetic hypothesis of Abelard. Traditional theological themes 
are handled at the close of the book, less as dogmas than as suggestive frames 
of reference capable of guiding the worshiper’s search for meaning and value. 
Frequent quotations stem from the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, famil- 
iar hymns, literary classics, and from less well-known but powerful moderp 
religious poetry like that of Howard Chandler Robbins and Georgia Harkness. 

Fulfilment lies in achieved maturity “in devotion to the cosmic Christ, who 
is Lord of interstellar space and conqueror of time.’ The Christ of experience, 
more central than the Jesus of history, inspires a purposeful pilgrimage toward 
a vital faith capable of resolving the problems of the most troubled age. This 
reconstructed liberalism of American Christianity “refuses to be overwhelmed 
by the obscurantism of fundamentalism and Anglo-Catholicism or the pessi- 
mism of much continental theology” It realizes with Erasmus that to identify 
the new learning with heresy makes orthodoxy synonymous with ignorance. 
Had more Christians professed and practiced Dr. Miller’s sensible form of 
religion, ecumenical faith would have become a more effective force in 
history and contemporary life. Both the wise and foolish, the mature and 
immature, may well ponder upon this courageous book. 

Eart Cranston 


WEIGHING THE SCRIPTURES 
Tue Enciish New TEesTAMENT FROM TYNDALE TO THE REVISED STANDARD 
Version. By Luther A. Weigle. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
1949. pp. 158. $2.00. 
This is an absorbing book from the pen of an outstanding scholar and Dean 
of Yale University Divinity School. 
Since the real interest of the book is in the culmination of the process of 
translation in the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, and since 
Dean Weigle is chairman of the committee engaged in the work of translation, 


the task of writing such a book could scarcely have fallen into more capable 
hands. 


eel 
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“The problem?’ says the author, “is how to secure a clear, accurate English 
version of the Scriptures, which can be understood by the people who read 
it, and which will also be acceptable for use in public worship’ (9) This 
raised the question in the reviewer’s mind regarding the legitimacy of the 
distinction between the Bible for private reading and the Bible for public use. 
Can a translation be valid when the translator has his eye on its use in modern 
practice? It appears to us that the sole purpose should be to produce an 
accurate translation of the original irrespective of liturgical niceties. This 
attempt to fit the church situation may be one of the weaknesses of the Revised 
Standard Version. 

Another question arises as to the dependability of the text behind the 
translation. The author does not indicate the method employed in the revision. 
He claims that the Revised Standard Version is more than a revision, in fact 
Dean Weigle says that it is “in effect a new translation. . .”’ (103) This calls 
all the more for a careful, methodical textual procedure, yet no indication is 
given of the text employed as a basis of translation. 

From the standpoint of a review of the history of the King James Version 
and of the place for a new translation in our time the book is extremely val- 
uable. It appears, however, that too little space has been given the other 
modern translations such as Weymouth’s and Goodspeed’s which are thought 
of as translations for private study. 

But any weaknesses in the book need not blind the reader to its merits 
which are very real indeed. Hate Voce 


Tse Mopern Reaver’s Guipe To THE Bisie. By Harold H. Watts. Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., 1949. pp- xii-524. $3.75. 

The author of this book is associated with the department of English at 
Purdue University. This kind of experience in teaching offers an excellent 
background for its writing. The work is divided into four main sections, 
namely: ‘“The Old Testament’ “The Apocrypha,’ “The New Testament,’ and 
“Conclusion” There is an excellent bibliography and an index both to Bible 
passages and to subjects. 

Mr. Watts is writing for college students and raises the basic question, 
“What manner of book is this book [the Bible]?” He leads the reader through 
the vast material contained in the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the 
New Testament in such a manner as to help the student discover the answer 
to the question for himself. The author is convinced, and rightly so, that the 
study of the Bible as literature is not sufficient. While he stresses its importance 
for religious faith he underscores the thesis that “what the Western world 
has become cannot be understood without some grasp of what the Hebrew- 
Christian elements offered”’ (498) 

The manner of presenting the material is fresh and stimulating. While the 
book contains little or nothing that is basically new, the information is for 
the most part in accord with sound scholarship. Some will question details as, 
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for example, the dating of Matthew as early as 4.D. 75 and Luke from A.D. 62-80 
(364), but the more traditional dates are themselves far from certain. 

The book should play an important part in stimulating young students to 
a fresh approach to the Bible which, all too generally, is considered old-fash- 
ioned or uninteresting. ELT. 


Tue PuysiciAN ExAMINES THE Bisie. By C. Raimer Smith. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. 394. $4.25. 

This is an uncommon sort of book—philosophy for the unphilosophical, Bible 
study innocent of commentaries, science for those to whom science is a re- 
ligious problem. The first chapters might well be a set of notes for enriching 
the conversations of a Bible class adding up to a series of medical annotations 
to the Scriptures. Here is evidence of unhurried thoroughness of long concern 
rewarded by a newly established medical status for the Scriptural outlook. 
Some thirty pages of medical concordance to the Bible are appended to the 
discussion. 

Nearly half of the book is taken up by the chapter on “The Scriptures in 
the Atomic Age,’ setting forth the mutual support of the Scriptures and the 
theory of evolution. Here is centered the author’s major purpose in this study. 
He would help all scientists to find God as he knows God, and all Fundamen- 
talists to enlarge and enrich their recognition of the ways of God by coming 
to appreciate contemporary science. The author assumes a rather general 
acquaintance, on the part of the reader, with zoology, anatomy, and historical 
geology. The summary of the “evidences” is concise, well-ordered, and in- 
clusive. 

The academic naivete rather frequently betrayed in the more definitely 
Biblical study is more than relieved by the genial spirit, the original insights 
of the enthusiastic amateur, and not least by a whimsical humor. Dr. Smith 
has given us a refreshing witness to a reverent, relaxed, and inquisitive faith. 


DHA 


POTPOURRI OF LITERATURE 


Wortp Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1950. 
Pp: 1000. $7.50. 


Allardyce Nicoll certainly is one of the best qualified scholars in the field of 
drama to write a one-volume book setting forth the salient points on world 
drama from its literary beginnings in ancient Greece to the present day. The 
material covered is highly condensed, and as a consequence, the book, like 
all one-volume treatises which attempt to span too great a range, becomes thin 
and encyclopedic in certain sections. This is especially true of some of the 
critical evaluations of the more modern dramatists. However, this does not 
impair its value as a reference work. It makes a fine addition to any theatrical 
library. The illustrations are well chosen and scattered liberally throughout 
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the book. They are not the usual hackneyed type that are found in most his- 
tories of the theater. 

If any chapters were to be singled out in this work as being superior, they 
would be the ones on the Greek and Roman drama and the Medieval drama. 
In fact these chapters are the most complete and detailed to be found in the 
book. The section dealing with modern drama is treated in a much more 
cursory fashion. One noticeable shortcoming of this book is its lack of a 
bibliography. Space may have prohibited its inclusion, but certainly even a 
very short selective annotated bibliography could have been added after each 
section without extending the length of the volume more than fifty or more 
pages. One of the items that has made other works by the same author so 
valuable to the scholar and student has been his excellent bibliographies. 

An outstanding feature which Nicoll has included in his book merits 
special notice. This is the final chapter titled “Conclusions?” Here the author 
sets forth in a very concise form and discusses some of the forces he has 
observed at work which have influenced the drama throughout its history. 
He attempts to answer some of the more general questions which the thought- 
ful reader may have been pondering as he read the book. First, he points out 
the difficulty of mastering dramatic writing and how the greatest dramatists 
did not produce their most mature works until fairly late in life; second, 
“dramatic flowering” into the great periods of dramatic literature has always 
been of short duration and “is rarely expressed through the work of a single 
author” and in addition, is always based on the style and work of “their 
immediate predecessors”; third, the dramatic form is always closely wedded 
to the theatrical conditions, or to be more specific, to the physical playhouses 
of any period and these must be considered in analyzing the drama of that 

eriod; fourth, the dramatist must always write for his audience, conse- 
quently his plays will either gain from this or lose, depending upon the 
structure and make-up of that audience; and lastly, the classic dramatic forms 
used by the dramatists (tragedy, comedy) must be followed if the plays are 
to have permanent interest. What Nicoll has done in this chapter is to empha- 
size the importance of theatrical discipline as a deciding or conditioning force 


at work in the theater. James H. Bute 


DANTE THE PutLosopHer. By Etienne Gilson. Sheed & Ward, N. Y., 1949. 
pp- x11-338. $4.00. 
Professor Etienne Gilson has brought to this study of Dante an original and 
important contribution by the application of a new and different method 
from that hitherto employed. As he declares, there have previously been but 
two ways of approaching Dante. These have been the pursuit of one’s own 
conclusions regarding Dante, pro and con, without taking opposing views 
into consideration. He now proposes to take a middle way by discussing the 
“debatable interpretations of Dante’s thought, those which, if correct, would 
have implied directly that [his] own was radically wrong.’ (ix) In the very 
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forefront of such criticism he places Father Mandonnet’s Dante le Théologien. 
The author grounds his definition of Dante’s successive attitudes toward phi- 
losophy on the plain wording and intent of the text, while Father Mandonnet 
lifts his whole argument out of the region of life and reality by denying the 
existence of a real Beatrice of flesh and blood as the inspirer of Dante’s work 
and replacing her with a mere symbol. As a symbol then he proceeds to use 
her to represent successively: theology, a number, baptism, tonsure, the minor 
Orders, the Cord (the latter in order to identify her with his own, the 
Dominican Order). As a matter of fact Dante was probably identified with 
the Franciscan Minorites if with any order. Gilson begins with a consideration 
of the Vita Nuova because Father Mandonnet insists the work is wholly 
theological in which Beatrice is metamorphosed into whatever symbol the 
cleric chooses. At the same time, Dante has expressly stated that there are two 
Beatitudines, the one achieved through philosophy, the other through the- 
ology. Further symbolization is therefore wholly gratuitous and assumes what 
he attempts to prove. Gilson maintains that Beatrice was a real woman and 
her influence the liberating force of Dante’s lyrical powers. 

In discussing The Banquet the author brings out the studied position of 
Dante in maintaining the primacy of ethics over metaphysics in disagreement 
with Aristotle and Aquinas whereas Father Mandonnet asserts a strict com- 
pliance with Thomism. On the question of authority in church and state 
Professor Gilson’s analysis shows 


(1) that the Convivio does not propound the problem of the rela- 
tionship between Pope and Emperor; (2) that it propounds in a 
general way, the problem of the justification of authority; (3) that 
the forms of authority whose justification it examines are two in 
number: Aristotle’s and the Emperor’s; (4) that the justification of 
the Imperial authority is in God, Whose boundless wisdom has 
entrusted the Empire to the Roman Emperor; (5) that the justifica- 
tion of Aristotle’s authority comes from the fact, recognized by all 
scholars, that he is the only person to have indicated the true goal 
of human life, which the other sages have sought in vain: (6) that 
each of these two forms of authority is unique and sovereign in its 
own sphere: Aristotle’s in Philosophy, the Emperor’s in the political 
life of the peoples; (7) that neither of these forms of authority is 
competent outside its own sphere; (8) that nevertheless, far from 
obstructing each other, they need each other, Philosophy needing 
the Empire in order that it may modify manners effectively, the 
Empire needing Philosophy in order that it may know how to 
modify manners in accordance with truth and justice. (147-148) 


He holds that Dante did not for a single moment subordinate the Philosopher 
and the Emperor to another ruler deriving his authority from God (148-149) 
but would confine Papal authority to the realm of the supernatural life. 
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vee the worst crime of all, the one which in this world gives rise to 
disorders, abuses, wars and miseries without number, is to betray all 
forms of authority at once through a desire to install one of them, 
which is competent in its sphere, in the place of those which are 
equally so in theirs, for each form of authority is master in its own 


house and even the humblest of all is directly responsible to God 
alone. (156) 


These matters are in our time being taken out of the region of theory and 
thrust into new importance by reason of excessive claims that are being made 
in the realm of politics and education. Dante is still to be considered the 
prophet of human liberty, perhaps its first advocate, as he stood for the unique 
dignity of every man. 


Dante here is rather carrying out his special mission as a political 
reformer and a righter of wrongs. What he desires first and foremost 
is to abolish that monstrous injustice which in his eyes is constituted 
by the Papacy’s usurpation of the Empire. .. . Like the tyrant who 
puts power to a personal use, the cleric who puts Revelation to a 
temporal use commits a crime; he even commits the supreme crime 
—the betrayal of the Holy Spirit. (224) 


This distinct and scholarly approach of a sincere and consistent Catholic 
scholar, is heartening to a world which would like to hear some echoes of 
peace and human understanding in a world that is being devastated by mis- 
understanding and division. Professor Gilson has for more than a quarter 
century been France’s most distinguished international ambassador of good 
will. In 1927 he established at Toronto the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies dedicated to the study and teaching of Medieval Christian civilization. 
This vast work of translation has been carried on while at the same time carry- 
ing full courses at the Sorbonne and later at the College de France. As still 
further addition to his load there were teaching periods at Harvard and Brazil 
without interruption of his duties in France. Thus he has filled forty-three 
years of teaching in France and has crossed and recrossed the Atlantic twenty- 
six times in twenty-two years. The value of his educational contribution as 
well as his service to France is simply incomputable. We can but admire his 
courage and we have long held the sincerest admiration for his profound 
scholarship. His Dante is a distinct contribution to the Dante problem and 


Sheed and Ward are to be congratulated for its publication. 
RAGES 


SHapows oF Ecstasy. By Charles Williams. Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1950. 
pp: 260. $3.00. 

The late Charles Williams was an Oxford lecturer who sounded many stops 

as a writer and won the literary sponsorship of T. S. Eliot. In England he has 

a devoted fictional following. His novels, contemporary in setting and realistic 
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in some of their aspects and contacts, are primarily an exercise field for forces 
supernatural or verboten—“evil so terrible as to be unmentionable,’ powers 
which belong to God alone?’ Perhaps the title most revealing of their charac- 
ter is Many Dimensions. 
Shadows of Ecstasy depicts a crusade against death in the paradoxical 

form of an armed attack upon Europe by self-sacrificing African Negroes. 
Numbered among its recruits are an Englishman bent on realizing the ecstatic 
moments which the poets have sung, two Jews who obtaining fabulous jewels 
would place them in the temple of Jerusalem which they mean to rebuild, a 
Zulu king whose soul is one of the pawns of conflict, and an assortment of 
other strange persons. The High Executive of the movement, Nigel Considine, 
proclaims its objective: 

Man shall conquer death, not by submitting to it..., and not by 

avoiding it in a mere prolongation of life, . . . but by entering into 

and annulling it. (242) 


Although he has demonstrated superiority by living two hundred years, he 
does not prove immune to a bullet from a traitor’s pistol. 

A reader exults in the poetry of the phrasing and the thrust of some of the 
ideas. But he finds nothing very tangible and wonders whether the essential 
nature of the book is not that of a Rider Haggard’s She charged with a criss- 
cross of primitivism, metaphysics, and modernity. He cannot even be sure 
that the crusade is ended; there are ominous hints of the Second Coming of 
Considine. GARLAND GREEVER 


Nook Farm, Mark Twatn’s Hartrorp Circie. By Kenneth R. Andrews. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1950. pp. xii-288. $4.75. 
This book will interest not only those who read eagerly anything connected 
with Mark Twain, but anyone willing to take a well-conducted tour to an 
important segment of nineteenth-century American culture. Nook Farm was 
an exclusive suburb west of Hartford, Connecticut, developed in the 1850's 
by the young lawyer John Hooker and his wife Isabella Beecher. The hundred- 
acre farm was subdivided, and substantial homes were built by various business 
and professional people, friends and relatives of the Hookers, who from the 
first envisioned a community closely knit by congenial tastes. Charles Dudley 
Warner, later Twain’s collaborator in The Gilded Age, came to Nook Farm 
in 1860; Harriet Beecher Stowe in 1862; and Mark Twain in 1871, though 
before this he was a popular visitor. These were the brightest literary stars, 
but Mr. Andrews lists fourteen other Hartford writers contemporary with 
them. 

For twenty years Nook Farm was home to Mark Twain, first in a splendid 
rented house, then in a nineteen-room mansion of his own, which eventually 
became so expensive to keep up that the family lived abroad. The tragic death 
of Susan Clemens in the Nook Farm home in 1896, while the family was in 
Europe, made it impossible for the Clemenses to think of residing there again, 
but not until 1901 did he sell the house where they had passed the happiest 
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years of their lives. “I think this is the best built and handsomest town I have 
ever seen,’ wrote Clemens in 1868; a little later he said, “I desire to have the 
respect of this sterling old Puritan community, for their respect is well worth 
having—& so I don’t dare smoke after I go to bed, & in fact I don’t dare to do 
anything that’s comfortable and natural?’ Though he made many jocular refer- 
ences to New England respectability, he seems honestly to have desired it for 
himself and for his family. Actually there was an agreeable informality in 
Nook Farm. Hooker wrote that “each of us made free of the other’s houses 
... each keeping open house, and all of us frequently gathering for a social 
evening or to welcome some friendly visitor, often some person distinguished 
in political, literary, or philanthropic life, who had come to some of our 
houses?’ By 1874, after three years of Nook Farm, Clemens could write: “aus 
there is one individual creature on all this footstool who is more thoroughly 
and uniformly unceasingly happy than I am I defy the world to produce him 
and prove him. In my opinion he doesn’t exist.’ 

During the years at Nook Farm, Clemens experienced the pleasures of the 
Monday Evening Club, a discussion group for business and professional men, 
and the Saturday Morning Club, which he organized for the young women 
of the community. Here he lived in an atmosphere of Republican politics, 
flourishing business that encouraged his penchant for money-making schemes 
of all kinds, firm belief in Christian ethics, and dignified controversy over the 
rising feminist movement. Here he wrote The Gilded Age, Tom Sawyer, The 
Tramp Abroad, The Prince and the Pauper, Life on the Mississippi, Huckle- 
berry Finn, The Connecticut Yankee, and many lesser pieces. Of these, Hart- 
ford, like Mrs. Clemens, preferred The Prince and the Pauper. 

Among the many friends at Nook Farm, the two most important were 
Charles Dudley Warner, newspaper editor and minor literary figure, and the 
Reverend Joseph H. Twichell, long the Congregational minister of the Hart- 
ford church attended by the Clemens family. Today Twichell is the least 
known, but Mr. Andrews makes him out to be far the more interesting. An 
excellent account is given of how young Twichell, a Yale graduate of twenty- 
two, left divinity school to become chaplain of the tough New York Zouaves 
in the command of General Sickles. In three years of hard, active service, one 
of Twichell’s best friends was a Jesuit priest. After completing his seminary 
studies, Fwichell came to Hartford in 1865, and died at Nook Farm in 1918. 
As an earnest but fun-loving man, Twichell held Clemens’ respect and affection, 
even though the humorist’s increasing pessimism put the two men poles apart 
in belief. In talks and letters Clemens poured out his gloomy views. Iwichell 
replied: “All right, Mark, go ahead, I give you free leave to siphon out to me 
all such secretions whenever they accumulate to the pitch of discomfort.’ 

It is possible that between 1871 and 1891 Clemens would have been better 
off in some other place than Hartford. But this book makes it abundantly clear 
that he could have made many worse choices. At any rate, the causes of his 
pessimism lay not in a conflict with Nook Farm, but deep within himself. 

B. R. McEtperry, JR. 
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Tue PennsyLvania Dutcu. By Fredric Klees. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y., 1950. pp. ix-451. $5.00. 

No one in America has not heard of the Pennsylvania Dutch, few of as much 
as third degree of American lineage do not have some portion of “Dutch” 
blood, yet comparatively few know the very considerable implications of the 
title, “Pennsylvania Dutch” Here we have a meticulous and definitive account 
of these émigrés to America who have maintained their ancient heritage of 
customs, language, and traditions and yet while doing so, have been true to 
the highest principles of Americanism. Their loyalty to their new home has 
weighed heavily in every crisis from those of the Colonial Wars down to the 
present hour, and the retention of their individuality through three centuries 
has contributed in great measure to the spirit of our democracy. The term 
used by Professor Klees, however, is made to include several equally individual 
groups living close together but yet separated by customs, language, and 
religion. We have here an account of the “Dutch?’ as inclusive of the Quakers, 
Mennonites, Amish, Moravians, and Dunkards or Brethren, each providing its 
own peculiar flavor to this rising civilization, apart from our English-American 
world, yet becoming the very heart of it. In his research, the author has left 
no stone unturned dealing successively with religion, with history, with indus- 
try, with social conditions, with folkways, and the arts. There would seem to 
be nothing left out of the complete picture of these people and the rugged 
civilization which they built. The charming idiosyncrasies—of speech, habits, 
tradition, and religion—all are frankly set forth. The only divisive element 
seems to have been in religion where it is usually most evident. Here the 
differences are symbolized in bonnets and hats, whiskers and haircuts, and 
hooks and eyes. One parish was divided, when the new church was built, as 
to whether the windows should be square or rounded, and here the charac- 
teristic practical solution was found. The windows on one side of the church 
were squared and on the other side rounded. When a dispute arose as to 
whether or not the Lord’s house should have artificial heat, the stove went in, 
but on one side of the house. 

There is much to delight and amuse and much likewise of instruction, and 
one arises from the book with a new appreciation of the sturdy qualities here 
detailed which have made America great. 

Since the various sections go over the same ground from a different angle, 
the work grows repetitious at times but one will frequently go back to review 


its interesti Se 
its interesting pages RTE 


Tuomas Harpy: Tue Novets anp Srories. By Albert J. Guerard. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1949. pp. xiv-177. $3. 50. 


The author at once announces that “this small book” on Hardy is to be fol- 
lowed by similar ones on Conrad and Gide. He considers that they may be 
conceived of as roughly representative of the progress of the novel between 
1875 and 1925. Thus he makes many references in the present volume to the 
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novels by Conrad and Gide. He looks occasionally at Dickens, moreover, and 
Scott, and other predecessors of Hardy as a novelist. The reader of this book 
finds frequent comparisons and contrasts between Hardy and other novelists; 
so that it is far from being a work on Hardy alone. Guerard insists, nevertheless, 
that his main interest is in Hardy as a novelist rather than in Hardy as a his- 
torical presence, and that his main purpose is to describe the content and 
accomplishment of his novels in the simplest possible terms. (xi) He pursues 
this purpose; and he also considers the shorter stories by Hardy. Many criti- 
cisms, both favorable and unfavorable, of Hardy’s prose works are stimu- 
latingly presented by Guerard. He makes much of Hardy’s antirealism and 
his symbolist experiments. He devotes much very detailed consideration to the 
individual characters whom Hardy presents. 

Some readers, this reviewer among them, will find certain of Guerard’s 
impressions and judgments unacceptable. In my serious opinion he has by 
no means given the convincingly final words about all of Hardy’s novels and 
stories. Yet the book is admirable in its strong-minded concern with the prose 
works of Hardy as they stand, and in its intentional disregard, to a great 
degree, of Hardy’s life and reading. The critical judgments made by Guerard 
are, moreover, often shrewdly enlightening and persuasively supported. This 
is a careful, valuable book; and we are led to look forward to impressive studies 
of Conrad and Gide. Annotation is properly provided. He gives, finally, a 
useful index for his treatments of Hardy’s title and characters. 

WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 


Tue Youne Suettey. By Kenneth Neill Cameron. Macmillan, N. Y., 1950. 


pp- X1i-437. $6.00. 

Professor Cameron’s new study of Shelley, the first of a projected two-volume 
set, carries the poet up to the year 1814. Combining some new material with a 
fresh appraisal of the old, half-forgotten, or wrongly interpreted, the author 
has done a valuable service for teachers and scholars of the romantic period. 
For the most part, this is a sober work not intended to amuse thrill-seekers, 
encourage the “Mad Shelley” cult, or soothe literary clubbers to whom the 
poet will always be and only be a lyricist of the birds and breezes. Professor 
Cameron has brought into the open such materials as have hitherto been 
. available only in unpublished dissertations or remote articles; his heavily 
documented synthesis (150 pages are devoted to notes) clearly shows Shelley 
to be a thinker of the first order. 

The value of this study—and it is a clinical record, not straight biography— 
is threefold: the contents and source material of the poet’s political and philo- 
sophical prose are clearly outlined; the relationship of the prose to the poetry 
(almost a neglected field until recent years) is properly stressed; and the place 
of both poetry and prose in the early period as landmarks in Shelley’s develop- 
ing thought is freshly stated. The section on “Queen Mab” is especially good 


on all three counts. 
This volume, published as a dual venture of the Modern Language Associa- 
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tion and Macmillan, does well enough to encourage us to look forward to its 
successor, which should have provocative things to say about Shelley’s pam- 
phlets of 1817 and further trace the growth of the poet’s mind. It is, however, 
not a flawless work. There is a tendency now and then to overpsychologize: 
On page 4, stressing the neglect of Shelley’s mother as an influence, Professor 
Cameron writes, “It was probably due... . It was perhaps from his mother. 
... Mrs. Shelley may have attempted ... other character patterns can perhaps 
be traced to his mother? etc. (Italics reviewer's). One fault of the modern 
clinical method, which can become a bore, is that an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic guesswork is sometimes offered in place of an ingenious and com- 
mercially attractive guesswork of the Maurois type, which Professor Cameron 
specifically condemns, as though this substitution were a great improvement. 
Another fault is the impression that a day-by-day, hour-by-hour casebook 
approach is infallible because it often does produce results. It well may be 
that a study of Wordsworth’s dental habits now being made in the East could 
occasionally lead to a biographical fact or a life-composition relationship 
(e.g., a sonnet on mutability might be traced back to an extraction), but most 
of the study would be as dull and unrewarding as any receptionist’s appoint- 
ment book. Whole patches of such records, mere records, could be left out of 
The Young Shelley or put in the notes, and some of the more flavorful notes 
would have done well in the text. Otherwise, except for an inconsistency of 
attitude toward Medwin as a biographer and a strange habit of using “pre- 
dominate” as an adjective throughout the book, the author gives little reason 
for a reviewer to carp. 

In general, Professor Cameron without sentimentalizing has done what he 
set out to do. The steps in Shelley’s mental growth are as clear as the marks on 
a wall denoting a growing child’s height. The Young Shelley will serve as a 
useful companion volume to Newman White’s monumental Shelley. 


WILLIAM H. Davenport 
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